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Child Labor 


National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22d St., New 
York. Owen I. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 


25 State Branches. Where does 
your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and re- 
ports free. Membership fee nomi- 
nal. 


Children 


National Conference on the Ed- 
ueation of Dependent, Backward, 
Truant, and Delinquent Children. 
Conference reports $1 each, in- 
cluding membership in conference. 
Address Elmer L. Coffeen, Sec’y 
and Treas., Westboro, Mass. 


National Health 

Committee of One Hundred on 
National Health. EH. F. Robbins, 
Executive Secretary, Room 51, 
105 Bast 22d St., New York. 

To unite all the government 
health agencies into a National 
Department of Health to inform 
the people how to prevent disease. 


School Hygiene 

American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Pres., David L. Edsall, 
M. D., Harvard University Med- 
ical School; Sec’y., Thomas A. 
Storey, M. D., College of the 
City of New York, New York. 
_ Yearly congresses and proceed- 
ings. 


Working Women 
National Women’s Trade Union 
League, to better industrial con- 
ditions through organization and 
legislation. Information given. 
“Life and Labor,’ events in in- 


dustrial world. Three months 
for 25¢c. Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
Pres., 127 .N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


White Slave Traffic 


American Vigilance Ass’n, Cen- 


tral office, 105 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago; Hastern Office, Library 


and Bureau of Information, 156 


Fifth Ave, N. Y. Purpose: to 
suppress commercialized vice. 
Carries on investigations, assists 


in prosecutions, ete. 


Prison Labor 

National Committee on Prison 
Gi bronies Pare IDR PRON SNe, ING B's (Onlaye, 
Thomas R. Slicer, Chn.; E. Stagg 
Whitin, Ph.D.. Gen. Sec. ; R. Mont- 
pomery Schell, Treas. Prison labor 
conditions throughout the U. §. 
examined with recommendations 
for constructive reform. Pamph- 
lets free to members. $5 a year. 

Municipal Problems 

National Municipal League, 703 
North American Bldg., Philadel- 
phita. William Dudley Foulke, 
Pres.; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Sec’y. Charters. commission vov- 
ernment. taxation, police. liquor, 
electoral reform. finances, ac- 
counting, efficiency. civie educa- 
tion, franchises, school extension. 


Child Helping 


Department of Child-Helping, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 105 
Isast 22d St.. New York. 

Correspondence and printed mat- 
ter relative to institutions for chil- 
dren, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children,- 
Juvenile Courts, ete. 


Athletics in the Public Schools 


Division of Kecreation, of the 
Russell Sage JFoundation,. 40U 
Metropolitan Tower, New York city. 

The Athletic Badge Test for 
School children also Class Ath- 
letics are forms of athletic ac- 
tivities designed to reach all the 
children rather than the select 
few. Descriptive bulletin sent on 
request. 


Tuberculosis 
National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, 105 East 22d St., New 
York. Livingston Farrand, M. D., 


Exee. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, 
etc., will be sent upon request. 
Annual Transactions and other 


publications free to members. 


Conservation of Vision 

American Association for the Con- 
servation of Vision, New York, D. 
C. MeMurtie, Acting Sec’y, 1 
Madison Avenue. To prevent 
blindness and impairment of vision 
from diseases, defects, accidents 
and abuse. Literature and exhibits. 
Ten state organizations. Member- 
bership $1. Charter $5. 


Women in Industry 

National Consumers’ League, 
106 East 19th St., New York. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Sec’y. Annual 
Report and other literature free. 

Minimum wage boards, protec- 
tion of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. : 


Young Women 
National Board, Y. W. C. A. 
125 Hast 27th St., New York City. 


Pres) Missi Graces EL Dodze; 
Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty ; 
the advancement of physical, 


social, intellectual and_ spiritual 
interests of young women. Offic- 
ial Publication, “The Association 
Monthly” $1; free literature. 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Rey. J. B. Calvert, D-D., pres. 
George MePherson Hunter, Secy. 

The national seamen’s society 
has stations in the United States 
and abroad, relieves shipwrecked 
and destitute seamen, Annual 
membership includes all litera- 
ture, $5.00 a year. C. C. Pinneo, 
Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


The Smoke Nuisance 


Send 25 cents, stamps or coin, 
for American Civie Association 
Bulletin on “Smoke Abatement ; 
How to Organize for Pure Air; 
Motel Ordinances, ete.’ Address 
American Civic Association, 914 
eee Trust Bldg., Washington, 


h with the work which each organization is doing, 
nvited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


ut membership is not 
Continued on next page. 


Recreation 
Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, 1 Madison 
Ave.. New York City. Howard 
S. Braucher, Sec’y. 
. Play, playgrounds. public 
reation. Monthly magazine, 
Playground, $2 a year. 


rec- 
The 


Probation 
National Probation Association. 
The Capitol, Albany, N. ¥. 
Arthur W. Towne. Sec’y. 


Advice and inrormation; litera- 
ture; directory of probation offi- 
cers; annual conference. Mem- 
bership, 50 cents a year. 


Sex Hygiene 

Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York. H. P.: DeFor- 
est, Sec’y 22 affiliated societies. 

Report and leaflets free. Edu- 
cational pamphlets, 10c _ each. 
Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per 
year. Membership, annual dues 
$2, includes all literature. 


Mental Hygiene 
National Committee for Mental 


Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New 
York City, Clifford W. Beers, 
See’y. Write for pamphlets on 


mental hygiene, prevention of in- 
sanity, care of the insane, social 
service in mental hygiene, State 
Societies for Mental Hygiene. 


Labor Legislation 
Workmen’s Compensation; Iln- 
dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 


Official twublication: American 
Labor Legislation Review, sent 
free to members. 

American Association for La- 
bor Legislation, Metropolitan 
Tower, New York City, John Bb. 
Andrews, Secretary. 

Remedial Loans 

National Federation of Rem- 


edial Loan Associations, 31 Union 
Square, N. Y. Arthur HB. Ham: 


Reports, pamphlets, and forms 
for societies free. Information 
regarding organization of reme- 
dial loan societies gladly given. 


Short Ballot and Commission Government 


The Short Ballot Organization, 
383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, President; Rich- 
ard S. Childs, Sec’y. National 
clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Pamphlets free. 
Publishers of Beard’s Loose-Leaf 
Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


City Planning 
National City Planning Conference 
19 Congress St., Boston, Mass 
Frederick Law Olmsted, President 
Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary 
A Seminar for the Discussion of 
City Planning Problems 
Publishes Annual Proceedings 
Membership at $5 a Year Includes 
All Literature 
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Charities and Correction 


THE PROCEEDINGS of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Correction sent free to each mem- 
ber. BurRrEAU OF INFORMATION on 
any topic of philanthropy, pen- 
ology and kindred subjects free 
to members. Alexander Johnson, 
Sec., Angola, Ind. Next meeting, 
Seattle, July 2, 1913. 


National Conference of Jewish Charities 


Lee K. Frankel. president; 
Louis H. Levin, secretary, 411 
West Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 

Issues monthly ‘Jewish Chari- 
ties,’ containing articles of inter- 
est to all concerned in Jewish soc- 
ial and philanthropic work. Sub- 
scription $1 a year, includes mem- 
bership in the Conference. 


Organized Charity 

National Association of Societies 
for Organizing Charity. Francis 
H. McLean, gen’l sec’y., 105 East 
22d St., New York city. 

To promote the extension and 
development of organized charity 
and of community co-operation in 
social programs, in the United 
States. 


Charity Organization 

Charity Organization Depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 105 EH. 22d St., New 
York City. 

To study, teach and publish in 
the charity organization field. 
Painphlets on family treatment, 
community study, relief, trans- 
portation, etc., sent free. 


American Red Cross 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
William H. Taft, President. 
National relief organization for 

great calamities; $5,000,000 re- 
lief in last six years. IWirst Aid 
Department. Full information on 
request. Annual Membership $1. 


Conservation of Infant Life. 
American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mor- 


tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, 
Exec. Sec’y. Literature on re- 
quest. 

Studies preventable causes of 
death and illness; urges birth 
registration, maternal dursing, 


parental instruction. 


OLUME XXVII of THE SURVEY con- 
tains six months of social history in the 
making, with a full index that puts it at 
your fingers ends. A book of 1,100 pages, 
copiously illustrated, stoutly bound in cloth 
with leather back and covers. | 
In exchange for subscribers’ copies (Octo- 
ber, 1911—March, 1912 inclusive, missing 
issues supplied at regular rates) for $1. 


Carriage extra. 


Continued from preceding page 


The Church and Social Service 


The Federal Council of the 
Churehes of Christ in America 
Operates through its Commission 
on the Church and Social Service. 

For literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave. 
nue (at 18th St.), New York. 


Unitarian Social Advance 

The American Unitarian As- 
sociation through its Department 
of Social and Public Service. 


Reports and Bulletins free. 
Lecture Bureau. Social Service 
Committees. Rev. Elmer Ss. 


Forbes, 
ment, 


Secretary of the Depart- 
25 Beacon St., Boston. 


Presbyterian Social Service 

Bureau of Social Service, The 
Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions; Rey. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Sociological surveys made, Clear- 
ing house for city problems of 
the Chureh. ‘‘Downtown Church” 
Labor Temple, New York. Litera- 
ture free. 


Home and Institutional Economics 

American Home Economics As- 
sociation, for Home, Institution, 
and School. Publishes Journal 
of Home Economics, 600 pp. per 
vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of Home Hcon- 
omics. Meeting: Boston, Decem- 
ber 31, 1912—Address, Roland 
Park, Baltimore, Md. 


Negro and Race Problems 

National Association for the 
Adyancement of Colored People, 
20 Vesey Street, New York. O. G. 
Villard, Chrn. Exec. Com.; M. W. 
Ovington, Secy.; W. E. B. DuBois, 
Director Publicity. Publishes Crisis 
magazine, and pamphlets. In- 
vestigation, information, lectures, 
legal redress. 


Mental Deficiency 

The American Association for 
the study of the feeble-minded, 
publishes the proceedings and 
papers of its annual meetings in 
the Journal of Psycho Asthenics. 
Address Dr. A. C. Rogers, secre- 
tary, at Faribault, Minnesota. 


Price $2, 


Studies in Social Christianity 


July: Homes or Tenements. 
August: Marriage and Divorce. 
September: Parents and Children, 
See the lessons for classes and 
individuals in The Gospel of the 
ixingdom, published monthly by 
the American Institute of Social 
Service, 82 Bible House, New 
York city. Price 50c. per year. 


Methodist Social Service 


Methodist Federation for Social 
Service; Literature; Bureau of 
Information, Speakers’ Bureau; 
Reading and study courses; in- 
vites all Methodists to extend its 
usefulness and use its facilities. 

Rev. Harry F. Ward. Soecy., 343 
S. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, II]. 


Church and Country Life 


Department of Board of Home 
Missions of Presbyterian Church. 
Warren H. Wilson, Supt., Anna B. 
Taft, Asst., 156 Vifth Ave. ; makes 
sociological surveys of rural popu- 
lations; conferences, graduate 
Summer schools for country min- 
isters, literature for rural workers. 


Baptist Social Service 
Social Service Commission of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 
To study social questions, pub- 
lish findings, suggest ways 
whereby Christian men may be- 
come socially effective, and co- 

operate with similar bodies. 
S. Z. Batten, Des Moines Col- 
lege, Des Moines, Iowa, exec. ch’m. 


Immigration 
National Conference of Immi- 
gration, Land, and Labor Offi- 


cials, 22 East 80th Street, F. A. 
Kellor, See. Information affect- 
ing aliens after admission, espe- 
cially in reference to labor, land, 
education, protection and distri- 
bution. No matters of admission 
or restriction dealt with. 


Social Betterment for Negroes 


National League on Urban Con- 
ditions Among Negroes, 281 
Fourth Avenue. FE. R. A. Selig- 
man, Chairman; G. HE. Haynes, 
Director. Develops welfare agen- 
cies. ‘Trains social workers. Aids 
travelers. Supports probation 
officers, Seeks industrial oppor- 
tunities. Correspondence invited. 


CHICAGO VICE REPORT 


The American Vigilance Association is reprinting a 
limited edition of the Report of the Vice Commis- 
sion of Chicago. 
person interested or studying vice conditions who 
will make judicious use of it, but the book is not 
for sale or for general 
American Vigilance Association, 105 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, for a card stating conditions on 
which a copy will be forwarded. 


A single copy will be sent to any 


distribution. Address 
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THE PITH ORDTE 


(THOUGH, an eastern state, containing many 
large cities, though ruled for years by 
established interests, and though seldom evinc- 
ing radical tendencies, yet by her recent ap- 
proval ot thirty- -three constitutional amend- 
ments, “Ohio,” says Frederic C. Howe, author 
of The City the Hope of Democracy, “has 
adopted what is probably the most thoroughly 
and fundamentally democratic framework of 
government in America, if not in the world.” 


P. 757. 


“THE social situation in a hospital is not 
a normal one. The majority of the 
persons there are sick. The contact between 
these social elements should be in some term 
other than mere personal acquaintance.” From 
this point of view Joseph Collins, member of: 
the medical board of the Neurological Insti- 
tute, New York, discusses society’s obligation 
to the hospital patient. IP, GAG), 


O THE unknowing no social problem is so 

peculiarly centered in the big city as that 

of the housing evil. Yet, in sober truth, the 

tragedies of village slums are among the most 

heartrending and needless with which the so- 
cial worker comes into contact. P. 767. 


SG AFETY is the burning question of the 
day,” said a machine-shop foreman on 
the Minnesota iron ranges. In THE SurRvVEY 
for September 7, Don D. Lescohier told of 
accidents and accident prevention in the iron 
ore mines of that region. In this issue he tells 
of the movement for safety which has changed 
the appearance of concentrating plants in two 
yeas 773: 


A SPEECH by Mayor Hunt of Cincinnati 

describirg the system of building in- 
spection by firemen just started in his city, is 
seized upon as an argument. for municipal 
reference libraries in all large cities. P. 760. 


S UMMING up his experiences in 20,000 re- 

corded cases, Dr. John F. Culp, recently 
retired surgeon of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, says that the best attitude for an 
employer to take toward his employes is that 
which in effect asserts: “I recognize the fact 
that you are helping me to create wealth, and 
if adversity comes to you in the shape of an 
accident it is only fair that some of this 
wealth that your hands helped me to create 
should be yours. I will care for you and 
yifominss ERY Ayes 


S EUGENICS a science, or the “ 
eralities and desires” of a few people? 
This was answered both ways at the In- 
ternational Eugenics Congress in London. P. 
753: 


OME substantial signs 
Syracuse, M. Y. P. 755. 


ideas, gen- 


of progress in 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
EUGENICS CONGRESS 


Starting with the thesis stated by its 
president, that our present selection of 
the unfit is a “grave and growing danger 
to the future of the human race” and that 
the science of eugenics must find a way 
out of this danger, the First International 
Congress on Eugenics, which gathered 
together in London delegates from all 
over the world, brought out the fact that 
the science is at the present. time not 
ready to offer the solution of this prob- 
lem. Though Peter Kropotkin was con- 
sidered by most extreme when he said 
that eugenics is not a science, but the 
“ideas, generalities and desires” of a few 
people, the congress proved to be rather 
an “exchange of views and mutual in- 
struction” than a scientific body equipped 
to work out a platform of concerted ac- 
tion, with the ultimate object of propos- 
ing legislation. 

The incomplete information with which 
the eugenist has to work was emphasized 
by A. F. Tredgold who explained how 
scauty is our knowledge of either family 
histories or the relation of transmissible 
disease to race degeneration. The dis- 
cussion of such topics as the restriction 
of marriage of certain criminal classes, 
proposed by an American delegate and 
opposed by another delegate from this 
country, tended to bear out.the state- 
ment of A. J. Balfour that there are less 
exact ideas, and more divergence of 
opinion today in regard to heredity than 

in the eighties of the last century. S. G. 
' Smith of the University of Minnesota, 
who opposed the restriction of marriage, 
asserted vigorously that he would rather 
be the son of a healthy burglar than of 
a consumptive bishop. Believing that en- 
vironment is vastly more important than 
heredity Sir John MacDonald, a leading 
English authority on judicial statistics, 
showed substantial agreement with Pro- 
fessor Smith when he maintained that 
in the majority of cases the habitual 
criminal is not born but made. In 
Professor Smith’s opinion most babies 
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are well-born. What they need is 
to be well-reared, and with a wider 
knowledge of hygiene, a better distri- 
bution of wealth—or, in the expression 
of Edward T. Devine, a “fair and decent 
opportunity”—and a higher sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of parents, the 
problem of physical heredity at any rate, 
would in his opinion vanish. 

Practical contributions to the study of 
race changes made by changed condi- 
tions, were given by Adams Woods, 
Soren Hansen and Vernon Kellogg of 
Leland Stanford University. The latter 
dealt with the effect of militarism on the 
race, by a comparative study of the 
physical characteristics of the children 
born in France during and soon after 
the Napoleonic wars. 


EUGENICS AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


On the ground that “efficient govern- 
ment contemplates not only the imme- 
diate happiness of the people, but also 
considers the citizens of the future, and 
therefore is concerned for the improve- 
ment of the race,” the New York State 
Board of Charities a year ago established 
a Bureau of Analysis and Investigation, 
with special reference to eugenics. 

The approaching completion of Letch- 
worth Village, with its increased capa- 
city for caring for the feeble-minded 
and the contention of experts that all 
mental degenerates should be segregated 
and not the fraction (one-seventh) which 
are now under control, have raised a pe- 
culiar interest in the work of this bureau. 
Its field and purposes have been outlined 
as follows?: 

To gather information regarding inmates 
of and proper subjects for admission to the 
state institutions for defectives, that the 
managers of such institutions may have data 
helpful in the care and training of inmates, 
and that immediate attention may be given 
to families or individuals not under public 
care, whose conditions and environment make 
them a menace to the morals and future wel- 
fare of the state. 


1Hugenics and Social Welfare, No. 1, a _ bul- 
letin issued by the Department of State and Alien 
Poor of the State Board cf Charities. 
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To investigate the relation between the 
various forms of defectiveness and the prob- 
lem of pauperism, and collect data bearing 
upon epilepsy, mental defect, and other 
forms of degeneracy, and suggest measures 
whereby they may be controlled. 

To aid and stimulate local authorities in 
the performance of their duties in relation to 
defective dependents, and the families to 
which such defectives belong. 

To study the causes-of defectiveness with 
relation to inheritance and environment, to 
determine in which families defectiveness is 
hereditary and in what localities such fami- 
lies are most numerous. 

To compile an accurate census of the feeble- 
minded and of the epileptics, and maintain 
a permanent record of defective families in 
the state of New York. 

To present the statistics of pauperism and 
other facts to the public from time to time, 
to show the need of firther legislation and 
of additional institutional provision for the 
dependent, defective and delinquent classes. 


“The study of mental defect requires 
the compilation of full information con- 
cerning family history,” says the bulle- 
tin, “and social investigators will be of 
assistance if they include in all case rec- 
ords the maternal as well as the paternal 
family names. The bureau will be 
pleased to receive data regarding defec- 
tive families, and other facts from insti- 
tutions and social agencies interested in 
the application of the principles of eu- 


gencs for the welfare of the future pop- 


ulation of the state.” 

The bureau declares that through it 
information relative to eugenics will be 
available to those interested. 


A UNIQUE WAYMARK 
OF NEGRO PROGRESS 


Chicago was interested and surprised 
by the proceedings of the Negro Busi- 
ness Men’s League, the thirteenth annual 
convention of which was recently held 
there. The original “motif” of this 
league seems largely to have been to 
impart to younger men the secret of suc- 
cess which the older men had wrested 
from their hard experience. Organized 
in Boston twelve years ago, its founder 
and president, Booker T. Washington, 
reported local organizations in thirty- 
two states and ten state federations in 
the South. Among the affiliated off- 
shoots of the league are the National 
Negro Press Association, the National 
Negro Bar Association, the National 
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Negro Funeral Directors’ Association 
and the National Negro Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. The latter reports a member- 
ship of twenty-five of the sixty-one 
Negro banks now doing business through- 
out the country, and has plans for estab- 
lishing a strong central reserve bank in 
which the banks belonging to the asso- 
ciation will be required to deposit a re- 
serve fund for mutual support in emer- 
gency. 

Co-operative buying is proving to be 
a success among some of the local leagues 
of farmers. Negro towns with no white - 
inhabitants were represented, one of 
which, Boley, Okla., has a population 
of 4,000 with water works, an electric 
light plant, four cotton gins, five churches 
and a Masonic temple. 

The program of the convention was 
enlivened by very human, concrete per- 
sonal experiences. “My experience’ or 
“my success” headed many a title which 
ended in farming, truck gardening, stock 
breeding; in dealing in railway ties, real 
estate or cotton; in brick making, build- 
ing, or employment agencies. The de- 
tails of conducting an antiseptic barber 
shop and of “making boot-blacking pay” 
were not regarded as being out of place 
in the program. 

In his president’s address, Mr. Wash- 
ington said: 


At the present time there are more than 
270,000,000 acres of unused and unoccupied 
land in the South and West. In fact one-half 
of the land in the South and two-thirds of 
the lands in the West is still unused. Now 
is the time for us to become the owners and 
users of our share before it is too late. From 
ownership of the soil comes independence, 
self-support, happiness, and real manhood 
rights. Land that can be gotten at $10 an 
acre now, a few years hence cannot be got- 
ten for two and three times as much. 

There are places in the South for 5,000 
additional dry goods stores, and there are 
colored people enough to support them. In 
the South the Negro merchant is not depend- 
ent on the trade of his own race alone. 

Not only the colored man trades at the 
colored man’s dry goods store, but the best 
white people are not afraid to patronize a 
first-class Negro store. The same thing is | 
true of other business enterprises owned and 
controlled by colored people. 

There: are openings in the South for at 
least 8,000 additional grocery stores, for 3,500 
drug stores. There are openings in the South 
for 2,000 shoe stores, 1,500 millinery stores, 
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and there are communities in the South 
where 2,000 Negro banks can be operated and 
supported. Further than this, there are places 
in the South where at least twenty-five self- 
governing, self-supporting, self-directing towns 
or cities may be established, where the col- 
ored people can have their own mayor, their 
own board of aldermen, their own self-govern- 
ment from every point of view. In the last 
analysis, local self-government is the most 
precious kind of government. 

_All that I am here advocating and empha- 
sizing does not mean the limitation or cir- 
cumscribing of our race mentally, morally, 
civilly, or in other directions, but it does 
mean real growth and real independence in 
all these directions. 


The Negro Year Book published at 
Tuskegee by Professor Munro N. Work 
furnishes an. annual chronicle of the 
achievements and prospects of the Negro 
race. } 
The Chicago local league won praise 
by publicly disavowiny and discrediting 
an attempt to exploit the occasion of the 
national meeting by a street carnival 
which purloined enough of the league’s 
title to confuse the public. The league 
protested, after failing to have the per- 
mit withheld, against such “an inappro- 
priate way of entertaining a gathering 
of the most distinguished and influential 
men and women of our race,” and 
“against turning the public streets over 
to private individuals, giving them the 
_right to barter and sell the use of the 
streets and public highways for any 
price they are able to obtain and to any 
enterprise that is willing and able to 
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“CITY SENSIBLE”’ IS 
SYRACUSE STANDARD 


“The ‘City Sensible’ is the Syracuse 
standard of excellence,” writes a citizen 
of Syracuse, N. Y., which less than a 
year ago submitted itself to a voluntary 
social survey. “By that standard the 
various betterment agencies of the city 
are measuring their work and the com- 
munity’s needs. Good housing, good 
health, good care of dependent persons, 
the conservation of childhood, physically 
capable and adequately paid laborers, a 
city well planned, an efficient municipal 
government and churches organized 
to reach all the people are recognized as 
sensible things. Convinced of this and 
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with sincere enthusiasm the people of 
Syracuse have been endeavoring to 
learn, measure and meet the needs of 
their city.” 

On January 1, 1911, the total debt of 
the four hospitals was approximately 
$400,000. In two campaigns of two 
weeks each, scarcely a year apart, that 
debt was cancelled. A hospital council 
was then formed consisting of members 
from the boards of directors of each in- 
stitution. For several months experts 
on hospital management have been in the 
employ of this council, and when their 
work is completed Syracuse expects to 
have her hospitals under scientific man- 
agement and working in close harmony. 
This marks an important step in advance 
—the four great hospitals have lost their 
petty jealousies in an enthusiasm to give 
maximum service at minimum cost. 

The second notable advance has been 
the formation of a Central Council of 
Betterment Agencies, as it is popularly 
called. Properly speaking, it is a Central 
Council of the Associated Charities. 
Syracuse is a rapidly growing town of 
approximately 150,000 inhabitants. For 
a number of years it had an Associated 
Charities which was thought to be less 
alive to its opportunities than it should 
have been. The thirty-five charities and 
the ninety churches in the city have 
worked almost independently of each 
other. Naturally pauperism has in- 
creased, though to what extent cannot 
be determined. Furthermore, appeals 
for funds have become so numerous that 
the public has been crying for relief. 
To bring order out of chaos has been no 
simple task, but the Associated Charities 
now announces that all but two or three 
of the charities and more than half of 
the churches have joined hands in the 
central council. The mayor has named 
as ex officio delegates to this body, the 
commissioner of charities, the health 
officer, the chief of police, the president 
of the Board of Education and the di- 
rector of the tuberculosis clinic. The 
result is that the Associated Charities 
now thoroughly represents the social 
work of the city. Catholic, Protestant 
and Jew are united in a Syracuse for- 
ward movement for social betterment. 
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Realizing that a city’s greatest asset is 
an efficient municipal government, the 
Syracuse society went further and en- 
gaged the New York Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research to conduct a survey of the 
departments of education, health, chari- 
ties and the methods of municipal 
finance. 


THE LOAN SHARK 
IN A PHOTO-PLAY 


To show the harm worked by loan 
sharks, the effect on borrowers of the 
fear of discharge, and the humanitarian 
work of employes’ co-operative savings 
and loan associations, the Edison Com- 
pany and the Division of Remedial Loans 
of the Russell Sage Foundation joined 
forces to produce a new educational mov- 
ing-picture. This film, which is to be 
released on October 5, dramatizes the 
experience of a clerk who is forced, ow- 
ing to the illness of his child, to borrow 
money from a loan shark. 

The loan company, for three months’ 
use of $25, despite its alluring advertise- 
ment offering money at low rates, exacts 
a mortgage on the clerk’s furniture and 
six bi-weekly installments of $7.50 or a 
total of $45. The borrower is unable to 
keep up the payments. He is discharged 
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when a woman collector goes to his place 
of work and loudly demands the overdue 
payments. 

After days of disheartening search h 
gets another job, only to be again con- 
fronted by the woman collector who 
leaves her card on the employer’s desk. 
This time, however, he is not dismissed. 
The new employer helps him to get a 
loan from the co-operative savings and 
loan association organized by the em- 
ployes of the company. This furnishes 
him the money to repay the loan com- 
pany. 

Following the advice ot his employer 
he also appeals to the district attorney. 
Accompanied by the prosecuting officer 
of the county he gets home just in time 
to save his furniture which the sheriff, 
at the request of the loan agent, is about 
to seize. The district attorney compels 
an accounting and the restoration of the 
usurious interest. 

The next scene takes place several 
months later. The child is now well. 
Relief from financial troubles has bright- 
ened the home, and through his member- 
ship in the co-operative savings and loan 
association the clerk has been able to 
lay by a tidy sum against the proverbial 
rainy day. 


THD JAWS THAT BITE 


Two scenes in the new 


moving-picture film dramatizing the practices of loan sharks. 


The 


picture at the left shows the agent of the loan company retaining part of the principal loaned, 


this operating of course to increase the rate of interest. 


The other shows the loan company’s 


“‘bawler-out,” demanding payment in front of fellow employes and employer. 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION 
OF OHIO 
FREDERIC C. HOWE 


On September 3, Ohio adopted by vote 
of the people of the state what is vir- 
tually a new state constitution. Thirty- 
three of the forty-one proposed amend- 
ments to the existing constitution were 
approved. Each amendment required a 
separate vote upon it. The convention 
followed this novel method of constitu- 
tional revision in place of drafting an 
entirely new instrument as has hereto- 
fore been customary. 

Of the forty-one separate amend- 
ments proposed all were approved by the 
people with the exception of those pro- 
viding for woman suffrage, abolition of 
capital punishment, the admission of 
women to office, for voting machines, the 
control of outdoor advertising, the limi- 
tation of the use of the injunction in 
labor disputes, the provision for the is- 
suance of $50,000,000 in bonds for the 
building of roads and the elimination of 
the word “white” from the constitution. 

Were it not for the overshadowing im- 
portance of Presidential politics, the big 
significance of the Ohio constitution 
would have received widespread atten- 
tion. For Ohio is an eastern state. It 
has been ruled by reactionary interests 
for years. It has many large cities. Po- 
litical reform has long been confused by 
the liquor question. The state has never 
shown radical tendencies. Yet Ohio has 
adopted what is probably the most thor- 
oughly and fundamentally democratic 
framework of government in America, if 
not in the world. 

Of the amendments approved, more 
than one half are radical, some are revo- 
lutionary in their significance. The first 
amendment states that in civil cases the 
legislature may provide for verdicts by 
not less than three-fourths of the jury. 
The amendment providing for the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty and the sub- 
stitution of life imprisonment was lost. 
Another amendment provided that the 
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amount of damages recoverable in civil 
actions in personal injury cases should 
not be limited in amounts by law as is 
the custom in many states. 

Probably the most important amend- 
ment adopted was that providing for the 
initiative and referendum. Against this 
amendment privileged interests used all 
their power and agencies of publicity. 
The amendment provides that the con- 
stitution can be amended by petition, 
the proposed change being offered by 10 
per cent of the electors and submitted 
to the electors at the next election. 
Provision was made for the enactment 
of laws by the same method, although 
the details are different from those of 
any previous initiative and referendum 
amendment. This section provides 
that measures may be initiated by 3 
per cent of the electors, who file 
their petitions with the secretary of 
state who then transmits the proposed 
measure to the general assembly. If 
the general assembly enacts the bill it 
becomes a law. If, however, the assem- 
bly fails to pass the bill or passes it in 
an amended form, the proposed measure 
can be submitted to the electors in its 
original or amended form if 3 ad- 
ditional per cent of the electors pe- 
tition for it. Referendums on laws 
passed by the legislature are made pos- 
sible on petition of 6 per cent of the 
electors. The chief argument against 
the initiative and referendum was that 
it was being promoted by the single tax- 
ers of the state and the legislature lim- 
ited the resolution by saying that it 
should not be used to classify property 
for taxation or for the levy of any sin- 
gle tax on land or land values. It was 
further provided that each of one-half 
the counties must furnish a percentage of 
the petitioners. In order to insure proper 
publicity and an opportunity for the full 
discussion of proposed measures it was 
provided that copies of proposed meas- 
ures with arguments for and against 
them should be prepared and sent to all 
the electors in the state. 

Advanced amendments were enacted 
in the interest of labor. The legislature 
was authorized to provide direct mechan-' 
ics’ liens against the property of the: 
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owner; to regulate the hours of labor, 
establish a minimum wage and provide 
for the comfort, health, safety and gen- 
eral welfare of all employes. Such de- 
cisions as that of the New York Court 
of Appeals were made impossible by au- 
thorizing laws to provide compensation 
to workmen for death, injury or disease. 
The state was authorized to establish 
state insurance funds for the protection 
of industrial workers, Eight hours was 
made a day’s work on all public work, 
whether done by contract or by the state 
directly. The abuses of contract prison 
labor were made impossible by requiring 
that prisoners should not be contracted 
out or made to work under the con- 
tract system. The element of private 
profit was eliminated in prison labor, 
and provision was made for the employ- 
ment of prisoners in the production of 
things needed by the state. Conserva- 
tion of natural resources was provided 
for by authorizing laws to encourage 
and promote forestry, to protect streams 
and lakes, and to regulate the use of 
water power. The introduction of the 
Torrens’ land title system was made pos- 
sible, by means of which land titles can 
be registered under public supervision. 

Substantial judicial reform was se- 
cured by giving an intermediate court of 
appeals final authority in most cases. 
The most radical departure relates to the 
interference of the courts with legisla- 
tion, for the Supreme Court cannot hold 
a statute unconstitutional if more than 
one of the judges dissent, although a 
judgment of the court below holding a 
statute unconstitutional may be affirmed 
by a majority of the Supreme Court. 
Judgments of the trial court can be re- 
versed only with the concurrence of all 
the judges of the Court of Appeals on 
the weight of the evidence and by a ma- 
jority of such judges upon other ques- 
tions. 

The amendment authorizing the legis- 
lature to pass laws providing for the 
conduct of cases in contempt proceed- 
ings, and providing that no order of in- 
junction could issue in any labor con- 
troversy except to preserve physical 
property from injury or destruction, 
and that all persons charged with con- 
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tempt shall upon demand be granted a 
jury trial as in criminal cases, was de- 
feated. 

The direct primary was made manda- 
tory for all offices. School districts 
were authorized to determine for them- 
selves the size and organization of local 
boards of edtication. The double liabil- 
ity of bank stockholders was provided 
for as was the regulation of corpora- 
tions. 

The merit or civil service system was 
made obligatory on state, county and 
city offices, and the legislature was re- 
quired to provide laws for competitive 
examinations. 

The liquor question has been the most 
troublesome question in Ohio politics for 
years. The previous constitution pro- 
hibited licensing. The state could not 
recognize the traffic. An amendment 
was adopted authorizing the legisla- 
ture to enact license laws with such re- 
strictions and regulations as might be 
provided. The amendment contains 
many limitations on such licenses. It 
provides that they can not be issued to 
aliens or persons not of good moral 
character; that they shall not be 
granted to persons pecuniarily interested 
in other locations; that any licensee once 
convicted shall have his license revoked ; 
that there shall not be more than one 
saloon to every 500 people; that muni- 
cipalities may further limit the number 
of saloons and that nothing in the license 
amendment shall be construed to modify 
existing prohibitory laws. 

Public service corporations bitterly at- 
tacked the municipal home rule amend- 
ment. It grants to cities almost com- 
plete autonomy in their local affairs. 
Under it cities are given power to de- 
termine their own form of government 
which can be proposed by a commission 
of free-holders and otherwise. They can 
adopt the commission plan of government, 
the federal plan or any other system. The 
widest power of municipal ownership 
was given. Cities can acquire, construct, 
own and operate any public utility. They 
are authorized to issue special bonds 
against the property itself, provided that 
the mortgage is a lien only on the prop- 
erty and revenues of the utility. The 
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power of excess condemnation was grven 
to cities, and the power to issue bonds 
therefor. 

In general, the constitution takes ad- 
vanced ground on industrial and labor 
questions, on the arbitrary powers of 
the court, on judicial reform, and in 
providing for the fullest and freest ex- 
pression of political democracy, through 
municipal home rule, the direct primary 
and the initiative and referendum. 
Through the latter instrument the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage can be resub- 
mitted at each election as can the recall 
of public officials or any other important 
question. Ohio may fairly be taken as 
a cross-section of the average American 


state to the west of the Alleghenies, at 


least. And the reforms there adopted 
are likely to become part of the funda- 
mental law of every non-Atlantic sea- 
board state within a relatively short pe- 
riod of time. 


DAVID BLAUSTEIN 
EDWARD T. DEVINE - 


David Blaustein was one of those 
guileless, sincere and original souls who 
inspire affection and confidence. He 
worked disinterestedly for the good of 
others. He worked without sparing 
himself, without counting the cost, per- 
haps without even reasonable discretion. 
Through the simplicity of his nature, his 
single-mindedness and his self-sacrific- 
ing, unflagging labor, he came to an un- 
derstanding of many things which are 
hidden even from more learned and 
shrewder men. He brought sympathy 
and an open mind to the social problem 
and he was rewarded in the only way 
that pioneers can be rewarded—by the 
first glimpse of things which ordinary 
men would never discover, by the kind 
of possession which comes from the 
power to see and to comprehend. 

It is no unusual thing for a resource- 
less immigrant boy to acquire a uni- 
versity education and achieve a profes- 
sional career. It is not unusual for a 
Jewish Rabbi to become a _ welcome 
speaker in Christian churches and on 
the platform of all kinds of philanthropic 
and educational institutions. What is 
distinctive in Dr. Blaustein’s career is 
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the extent to which he became a per- 
suasive and eloquent interpreter of the 
best in our American civilization to many 
successive great groups of newcomers 
whose language, traditions and experi- 
ences were different from ours; and at 
the same time an interpreter to the na- 
tive born, equally eloquent and _per- 
suasive, of the best in the traditions and 
experiences, the religion, literature and 
ideals, which these diverse peoples 
brought with them. On the one hand he 
could inspire immigrant children quickly 
with an ardent desire to salute the Amer- 
ican flag, and bring them to an under- 
standing of what that implies. Not quite 
so quickly but none the less successfully 
in very many instances he could bring 
prejudiced American citizens to a better 
understanding of the motives and im- 
pulses, the virtues and capacities, the 
charm and the humanity of the stran- 
gers. 

Not all his plans were successful; but 
his place in our esteem and admiration 
is none the less assured for that. He 
was an experimenter and explorer. We 
may well wish that he had been endowed 
with the physical strength, health and 
long life and favorable conditions neces- 
sary to carry his plans into effect; but 
besides all our appreciation of the sub- 
stantial things which he actually did, we 
who knew him best will treasure his 
memory even more for what he wished 
to do, for his faith in human nature, 
for his buoyant eagerness and indomit- 
able cheerfulness, for the unembittered 
spirit in which he met discouragement, 
and the readiness with which he began 
again, taking into account the difficulties 
which his experiment had disclosed. 

Who of us would be judged by his 
achievement? Who would not be judged 
rather by his aims, by his vision, by his 
devotion? David Blaustein had high 
aims, large vision and absolute devotion. 
Literally millions of transplanted Eu- 
ropeans have cause to bring a pebble of 
gratitude, of appreciation, to the great 
pile which our thoughts build for his 
monument. Let us whose fathers came 
a few years earlier bring our stones also, 
thus at least confessing one faith in that 
cominon humanity to which he pledged 
and gave the full measure of his life. 


HEALTH 


SOCIAL WORK IN NEUROLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS’ 


JOSEPH COLLINS 
MEMBER MEDICAL BOARD NEUROLOGICAL INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY 


Recently an Englishman of nimble wit 
wrote a book entitled What’s Wrong with 
the World. The answer that he gave was not 
entirely satisfactory, nor did all his readers 
admit there is anything wrong with the planet 
we inhabit, nor with its institutions. But 
many are sure there is something wrong with 
that branch of medicine commonly spoken of 
as neurology. Demanding as it does of its 
successful votary that he shall have a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the body both in 
health and in disease and a profound insight 
of the soul which animates man and woman, 
that “he shall dream and not make dreams his 
master, that he shall think and not make 
thoughts his aim,” the neurologist is singularly 
without influence, socially, politically, eco- 
nomically, or pedagogically, in the commun- 
ity. 

Novitiates see us prostituting our talents to 
praiseworthy but ignoble ends, namely the 
cure of disease rather than its prevention, and 
after brief sojou-n with us they go to fields 
that seem to them more promising. 

If we are to give earnest of our existence 
and of our endowment we must enter the field 
of preventive medicine, and the high road 
leading to it is called “Psychological Ave- 
nue. 

Dealing as we do almost exclusively with 
disease that has its origin in ignorance or 
sin, either we must endeav-- ourselves “to 
give light to them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death” or we must ally our- 
selves with those who will do it under our 
direction, 

The majority of nervous ailments are social 
in their origin and social in their implication. 
It is incumbent upon us, the people, to devise 
methods for the efficient administration of the 
social elements in each case. It is not con- 
sistent to treat the well human being as a 
social individual, and the ill human being as 
a detached individual. The individual who 
solicits and accepts aid. without in turn prof- 
fering a quid pro quo becomes by so doing 
in need of more rather than les3 social con- 
sideration. The obligation to think of him 
and treat him as a social unit becomes greater 
rather than less. The obligation to maintain 
him in his full social relations is increased 
rather than diminished. 

The advent of a patient in a public hospital 
or dispensary should not be the occasion of 
dislocation or severance of the o-dinary social 

1An address given by Dr. Collins before the 


American Neurological Association at Boston, 
June 1, 1912. 
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relations. On the other hand society in estab- 
lishing and maintaining such hospital and dis- 
pensary should reserve the right to determine 
whether the individual who solicits and ac- 
cepts aid is more or less fit to participate in 
secial activities after his contact with the in- 
stitution than he was before. 

. The patient’s consciousness of the social 
benefits conferred upon by him by the hospital 
or dispensary should be maintained at the 
right degree of intensity. It is the duty of 
the institution to regard and treat the patient 
as one who has been received in trust from so- 
ciety. When society provides for. the thorough: 
and scientific administration of the social life 
of the patient in his relation to the institution 
no institution can reject the incorporation of 
this work of social inspection and oversight 
into its general scheme of administration. 
When society recognizes that it has this right, 
and when institutions recognize that such a 
department of administration must be estab- 
ished within it as an integral part of its make- 
up, we believe that funds will be given as free- 
ly for this purpose as for any other purpose 
for which hospitals and dispensaries are estab- 
lished. 

The work of supervising the spirit and the 
manner of approach of the ratient to the in- 
stitution to solicit its benefits, the relation sus- 
tained by him while these benefits are being. 
received, and his relations t~ society subse- 
quent to contact with the hospital are not be- 
nevolent or personal services. Even though: 
they were, it would be so only secondarily be- 
cause the observance of social duties and the 
acceptance of social rights and privileges uni- 
formly bring into existence the highest form. 
of social benefits. 

Some of the administrative measures that 
grow naturally out of these principles may be- 
stated as follows: 

1. The sick person who goes to a public 
hospital or dispensary should be so handled 
that this shall not prove to be the first step- 
toward loss of independence. There should 
be an actual inspection, from a social stand- 
point, of the attitude of each patient toward! 
the payment of fees, in order that it shall not 
be easier for him to assume a more depen- 
dent attitude toward the institution than it is- 
toward the physician consulted privately. 
This relation of the patient to the institution: 
should be under inspection during the entire 
time of his connection with it. - 

2. In attempting to estimate the benefits. 
conferred upon the individual who has sought- 
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and obtained the hospital or dispensary’s aid, 
we must endeavor to determine how far the 
individual has been readjusted to life in terms 
of occupation. This necessitates considera- 
tion of 

a. Former Occupation.—Inquiry should be 
made as to the fitness of the occupation to 
engage the full power of the individual; its 
value to the individual, tending merely ‘to 
‘support his existence or also his personal bet- 
terment; its value to society, whether econom- 
ic or human; its success therefore in utilizing 
and maintaining the social efficiency of the 
individual from the standpoint of health and 
body, mind and spirit. 

b. Desire and Ability to be Occupied—Oc- 
-cupation may be pursued because of the satis- 
faction that flows from being at work. While 
the individual may be detached from perma- 
nent useful occupation, it is not necessary that 
the satisfaction which comes from being oc- 
-cupied should be withheld from him. Such 
satisfaction may be secured in a measure dur- 
ing the period of a patient’s attendance in a 
‘dispensary or residence in a hospital by 
means of some simple manual work. The 
satisfaction that rises from being occupied is 
anticipatory, present, or reminiscent. The pa- 
tient’s anticipation of the inner satisfaction 
‘to be derived from occupation is not always 
-equal to his present or retrospective satisfac- 
tion. It is for the institution rather than for 
‘the patient to determine whether failure on the 
‘part of the patient to anticipate satisfaction 
shall become the occasion of failure to obtain 
‘present and reminiscent satisfaction from 
thaving been profitably occupied during the 
leisure that illness has enforced.’ 

c. Preparation for Future Occupation—The 
result of being well occupied in simple and so- 
-cial work should be to create a new and fresh 
‘mental experience. To lead a sedentary life 
in a social group occupied largely with reading 
-or conversation creates a mental experience 


which is not necessarily social in its implica- ~ 


tions. The social situation in a hospital is not 
.a normal one. The majority of the persons 
there are sick. The contact between these 
social elements should be in some term other 
than mere personal acquaintance. The health- 


1Society in the exercise of its rights of scrutiny 
-of patients who seex and obtain aid from hospitals 
should determine the desire and ability of such 
patients to be occupied in connection with a con- 
-erete situation. The terms in which the inspection 
is carried on, and in which the results are stated 
will be abstract unless the conditions are such as 
-provide for actually engaging the patient in some 
well adjusted occupation. There is little value in 
a statement of former desire and ability to be 
-occupied, and much less value in a mere verbal 
definition of present desire and ability. 

Residential occupation is an administrative 
measure which recognizes the rights of society to 
scrutinize the patient’s attitude toward occupation 
in such a way as to discharge the assumed duties 
seriously, and with recognition of the right of the 
person to be fully understood. It also recognizes 
the right of the individual to make a self-definition 
which will show that he can do more than he has 
ever done. It also removes the temptation to give 
:an obscure definition, either through over- or under- 
estimate, and free from complications which might 
-arise from purely subjective statements. 
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iest relations that can be established are those 
foundationed in useful occupation, so that 
the most beneficial social relations are those 
of occupied rather than idle persons, 

3. The new social situation arising from the 
recognition of the residential status of the 
patient contains opportunities for social in- 
struction that should be fully utilized. It is 
vitally important to know what effect the 
costly process of curing disease is going to 
have on the future social relations of the indi- 
vidual. Science and common sense both agree 
that the individual must be defined in terms 
of his ability to put forth effort in economical 
ways toward well-chosen aims. A _ sound 
sociology, on a sound psychological basis, will 
insist upon studying an individual suffering 
from disease and resident in a hospital not 
only in terms of his native energy but of his 
natural or acquired tendencies in expending 
them. When this observation is carried on in 
connection with actual occupation a situation 
is created which is favorable for educational 
purposes and which should be utilized through 
persuasion, argument or actual demonstra- 
tion. 

a. Return to Previous Occupation.—Inquiry 
about illness or ability to resume some forin 
of occupation which is still within the range 
of the individual’s capacity should not ter- 
minate before it has been determined whether 
or not the way is open for the resumption of 
his previous occupation. Whenever the bur- 
den of restoring the individual to his status 
as an employed person can be thrown upon 
society at large it should, of course, be done. 
When society cannot help it devolves upon 
the social service department to make the 
restoration as complete as possible. 

b. Mental Readjustment—When the indi- 
vidual is ready to resume his occupation 
physically but is not yet ready in thought, the 
privilege and opportunity to secure a readjust- 
ment of his ideas is so immediate and critical 
that to postpone it is to take the risk of losing 
it altogether and of defeating the purpose of 
the individual’s residence in the institution. 

c. A New Occupation Demanded.—This re- 
adjustment of ideas must frequently take the 
form of some kind of new occupation, a dif- 
ficult task. It is frequently the case that the 
difficulties which have brought the individual 
to the hospital have arisen from his former 
occupation. It may have been one to which 
he was poorly adapted yet he may not have 
the power to overcome the inertia which lay 
beneath his original choice of vocation. The 
occupation may have chosen him and he may 
have had no desire or inclination for it. The 
aboulia which stood in the way of his finding 
a more congenial occupation before he was 
ill will not shackle him even more securely. 

d. Limited Capacities of Individual—This 
task is sometimes even more difficult for it 
may include providing some special form of 
occupation which is adapted to the limited ca- 
pacities of an individual suffering from an 
illness which has permanently depleted his 
ability. The social spirit which recognizes the 
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privilege of meeting the conditions is the 
same as that which impels the scientist to in- 
creased effort as well as to the practical ap- 
plication of new knowledge as rapidly as it is 
acquired. 

The term “social service” is not strictly ap- 
plicable to this part of the hospital adminis- 
tration. It not only fails to cover the ground, 
but it contains implications that are mislead- 
ing. The term suggests that there is some- 
thing in the department vitally different from 
that which is covered by other departments 
of the institution. As a matter of fact the 
work of this department is closely co-ordinat- 
ed to that of the other departments. Its aim 
is to facilitate, to participate in and to extend 
the work of the other departments. The best 
designation that suggests itself after an at- 
tempt to use the term “social service’ and 
such variations of it as “social research” or 
“social investigation” is the term that closely 
associates actual work of the department with 
the sciences which underlie the work of the 
other departments; namely psychology. 


It may be that psychology is not so far ad- © 


vanced as a science as some of the other 
sciences which contribtte to the successful 
work of the neurologist. It is, however, about 
as far advanced as a science as is physiology, 
and is in its present stage largely because 
physiology is no further advanced. The prac- 
tical implications of psychology as a science 
may be few in number, but they are not for 
that reason less useful than the practical im- 
plications of the other related sciences. 

No doubt a great deal depends on the sort 
of psychology that is being made the basis 
of the practical efforts of this department of 
administration. A psychology adapted for this 
purpose should first of all be conative. It 
should begin its study of cases and organize 
its treatment of them with an estimate of the 
amount and quality of energy or power to 
perform work resident in the organism. It 
should be functional in that it should take 
into account the readiness of the organism to 
perform the work that its resident energy 
equips it for doing. It should be social in 
that it should take into account the unification 
of the native power and functional capacity 
in a personality with the ability to be related 
in efficient ways to the life and activities of 
other persons. It should be educational in 
that it takes into account the possibility of 
maintaining and improving the total efficiency 
of the person by scientific methods. 

There is much confusion in the minds of 
laymen about the meaning of the term psy- 
chology, but this will have to be carried along 
for the present and explained as well as pos- 
sible. It is much less likely to call for ex- 
planation in the minds of those who are aware 
of the meaning of the term when it is ap- 
plied to the work of such a department than 
is the term “social service.” To maintain a 
department of psychology to assist in the def- 
inition of certain cases; to study these from 
a standpoint which is not occupied by any 
other observer in the neurological group and 
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to take active interest in the social and educa- 
tional treatment of the cases, is a legitimate 
form of activity for an institution whose spirit 
is at the same time scientific and ethical. _ 

To maintain a department of social service 
whose activities would be accurately charac- 
terized by that title may be desirable for such 
an institution, but it is not an obvious neces- 
sity. 

The call for social service in hospitals is 
not an outcome of an increased desire to be 
philanthropic or benevolent toward the sick 
and poor. It is not an attempt to make the 
hospital carry any of the burden of philan- 
thropic effort now largely in the hands of in- 
dependent organizations. Society at large 
has at its command resources of time and en- 
ergy and ability sufficient to establish and con- 
duct all the purely benevolent work needed in 
the community. To relieve society of the con- 
duct of its benevolences as independent insti- 
tutions is to relieve it of some of the obliga- 
tion to remedy the conditions out of which ihe 
need of philanthropies arises. 

The call for social service really comes out 
of an increased interest in the better adtninis- 
tration of the routine processes of diagnosis 
and therapy in the hospital. There was a 
time when the care of the sick in hospitals 
and dispensaries was itself regarded as a phil- 
anthropy. Many of those who gave them- 
selves to the creation of these institutions 
from high altruistic motives did not conceive 
of the deeper social significance of their work. 
It was not apparent to them that these insti- 
tutions were going to be taken out of their 
hands into the higher work of society in the 
prevention as well as the curing of disease. 
The hospital is no longer an institution de- 
scending from above upon society to remedy 
the harms done by society’s mistakes or delin- 
quencies, and really extra-social in its nature; 
it is a part of the machinery established by 
society to be used in diminishing the results 
of inherited ills, of accidental harms, and for 
the propagation of correct ideals about health 
and efficiency. In other words it is intra- 
social in its nature, and should be so in its 
administration. This point of. view is not 
broader than that with which we regard other 
similar institutions in the democratic state. Its 
main merit is that it is as broad as it should 
be, and that it recognizes just those features 
of a truly social institution which appear 
whenever they become the object of consid- 
eration by earnest and energetic minds. 

It is plain that any discussion of social ser- 
vice in hospitals properly begins with a recog- 
nition of the fact that the administration of 
hospitals is a part of the administration of 
the whole social order. To speak of it as the 
“social administration” of the hospital is not 
quite correct, since it implies that there is a 
part of the administration that is not social 
in meaning and method. It is best to use 
“social service” if at all, in the broadest pos- 
sible sense, implying that there is a_ social 
standpoint from which to view hospital ad- 
ministration, which gives a new emphasis to 
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certain long standing problems, and suggests 
new methods of dealing with them. Or it 
would be better still to abandon the use of 
the term for the higher point of view that all 
hospital administration is social in implications 
and social in method, and to differentiate a 
part of the administration of the hospital un- 
der a heading which would recognize the 
scientific principles and methods employed. 
To clearly differentiate such a department of 
administration, with a basis of sufficient. sol- 
idity to correlate it with the other depart- 
ments, and then to call it a social service de- 
partment is to retreat in nomenclature from 
the position established in fact.’ 

The Neurological Institute of New York 
City, while retaining for the present the term 
“social service,” is carrying on under that term 
broad work and one that corresponds closely 
to the general propositions laid down in this 
discussion. The department is in charge of 
Frederick W. Ellis whose principal training 
and experience has been in psychology and 
its practical applications to pedagogical and 
sociological problems.” Associated with him 
is a woman who has co-operated in psycho- 
logical investigations, and who has been a 
successful teacher in special classes for ex- 
ceptional children in the public schools and is 
a good investigator and director of the home 
life and home training of these children. 
Some of the visiting is done as volunteer 
work; much more is done through close co-op- 
eration with established relief agencies. <A 
point is made of the fact that any case that 


ne term “social service’ is the only possibly 
misleading element in the situation, It has served 
a good purpose in the course of development of a 
new point of view and a new method of approach 
to an important problem in hospital administra- 
tion. It has gathered up and made more effective 
those features of the situation that appeal to true 
feeling, well-ordered emotion, and ripened senti- 
ment. But it is so loaded down with these impli- 
cations that it may be that the time has come 
when the term should be reserved for work out- 
side the province of hospital administration, but 
in immediate proximity to it. The curative 
measures taken with the patient and the scientific 
approach to him in terms of his personal and so- 
cial status, rather than in terms of his disease, 
is different from the reception of him again into 
the full movement of persons and groups in so- 
ciety at large. If society should build up an 
administrative department for receiving those who 
are handicapped temporarily or permanently, 
which should be juxtaposed to the department of 
administration within the hospital which takes 
cognizance of the fitness of the patient for such 
reception, the term “social service’ would still be 
of use in designating the function and origin of 
such a department It is possible that recognition 
of the close juxtaposition of these bureaus or ad- 
ministrative offices might go so far as to house 
the social service bureau in the building devoted 
to hospital administration where access to it 
would be most convenient and immediate. Objec- 
tion might be raised to this, that it brings out- 
side social agencies into too close material touch 
with the major administrative work’of the hos- 
pital. That is a matter which will be worked out 
best in experimental efforts to find out whether 
the difficulties that naturally arise in extending 
any system of administration can be met by care- 
ful selection of the persons whose duty it will be 
to minimize these difficulties, or by some purely 
institutional device, such as requiring the social 
service bureau to be separately housed. 


2I am deeply indebted to Mr. Ellis for his 
co-operation and aid in the preparation of this 


address. 
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is too special to be covered by the investi- 
gators supplied through these agencies is im- 
portant enough to engage the attention of the 
head of the department or one of his assist- 
ants working under his direction. 

Other workers in the department are se- 
lected because of their ability to carry on cer- 
tain investigations that are being conducted. 
The most significant of these, from the ad- 
ministrative point of view, is the investigation 
now being made into the relation of occupa- 
tion work in the hospital to the treatment of 
nervous diseases and to the securing, for 
those who are handicapped by any form of 
nervousness, of employment that will help 
them in overcoming their illness or in bear- 
ing its hardships with greater fortitude. This 
investigation is being carried on by the occu- 
pation teacher who gives part of her time to 
teaching and part to working with an assist- 
ant on the records of the results obtained. 
Their inquiry covers the history of patients 
who have been for some time out of the hos- 
pital. A daily census is kept of the number, 
age, sex, race, faith, civic condition and prev- 
ious occupation of the patient resident in the 
hospital, and the results of the inquiry made by 
the occupation teacher are used to determine 
the work each patient shall do, if any. The 
work given is selected with a view to its fu- 
ture as well as its present value, and with 
regard to its being followed for diversion, 
treatment, or gainful employment. This de- 
cision is not usually made without the advice 
of the physician in charge of the case, but 
in practice it is found that most physicians 
find the providing of occupation for their 
patients so helpful in the administration of 
cases that they are willing to leave a great 
deal to the discretion of the occupation teach- 
er, advising only where nccessary against any 
occupation or against certain kinds that are 
unsuitable. The director of the department 
is in attendance every afternoon during the 
clinic hours, and is frequently called on to 
assist in the definition of mental or disposi- 
tional states that are neither neurological or 
psychiatrical in the strict sense. Cases that 
call for relief, for the provision of special 
foods, medicines, or apparatus, for employ- 
ment, or for personal adjustment in family 
life or otherwise, are referred to him by any 
physician who feels that his study or treat- 
ment of a case will Le helped in this way. 

Most physicians realize that the administra- 
tions of medicines rarely encompass the cure 
of disease. The nervous invalid who would 
gt restored must get in the good graces of 
Hygeia and Minerva, goddesses with a nolé 
me tangere air once they have been outraged. 
The right kind of social service worker has 
great influence at Heliopolis, especially if he 
or she once offended Re and then success- 
fully placated him. Such social service work- 
ers need be neither nurse nor psychologist. 
Modesty and understanding are the only 
qualifications necessary if they love their fel- 
lowmen. They need neither to preach nor to 
exhort. They supplement the work of the 
physician by carrying through that which he 
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- initiates, outlines, and directs until such time 
as he feels it safe and satisfactory to leave 
it entirely to his lay assistant. ‘ 

The fundamental task of the social service 
work of a hospital, therefore, is to see that 
the work of the physician, done with a scienti- 
fic brevity which equals its scientific skill, is 
supplemented in a personal way, and, in ac- 
cordance with modern medical, hygienic and 
psychological ideas, to see that this be done 
in even a more systematic and specialized way 
. than it usually is when left to the individual 
effort of the physician. é 

Frequently the statement of the physician to 
the patient needs a more extended interpre- 
tation in simple terms than time permits. The 
first effect of the physician’s verdict is often 
a state of depression or alarm which pre- 
cludes any effort for the time being on the 
part of the patient. To many the whole fact 
of ill health, consultation with physicians, un- 
dertaking of the altogether new task of re- 
covery, or adjustment to a more limited scope 
of living is highly bewildering. To initiate, 
direct, instruct, and persuade the persons 
struggling with these tasks is a work in itself 
of no small proportions. If done success- 
fully it assures the work not only of the phy- 
sicians, but of the institution whose purposes 
they seek to accomplish. At the foundation 
of many serious nervous states lies fear. Its 
‘grip on the emotional and intellectual life of 
the patient is often so tight that he cannot 
unaided shake it off: While it possesses him, 
all curative work of the physician is either 
annulled or greatly hampered.. The demand 
of the physician that he rid himself of fear, 
his assurance that it is needless and harmful 
are often the beginning of a new life for such 
a patient. But the work of the physician in 
many cases needs the support of those who 
can patiently reiterate it, and wisely and skill- 
fully point the way to the sources of courage, 
and impress on the sufferer the nobility and 
worth of fortitude. Here is to be found one 
of the most obvious fields of work for a de- 
partment of social service. 

It is a mistake, however, to assume that 
this is or should be the considerable part of 
the so-called social service work in a neuro- 
logical hospital. On the contrary the work is 
educational in a much more comprehensive 
sense. 

The clinical material selected for special 
study or investigation in the social service 
department of the Neurological Institute is 
most interesting from the standpoint of the 
psychological, pedagogical and sociological in- 
vestigator. Out of the great variety of cases 
that come under this form of scrutiny a 
number of groups are formed for special 
study. Among these are: 

1. Children who are backward, deficient, or 
incorrigible; also children whose develop- 
ment has been partially arrested through 
disease affecting the brain. 

2. The more interesting and worthy group 
of children who are able to maintain 
their rating according to the intellectual 
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standards of the school, but who have 
various psychic disturbances usually emo- 
tional. 

Children who display speech defects or 
who are backward in reading. _ 

4. A group of young women, resident at 
the detention home of the New York 
Probation Association, who are delinquent 
in their social relations from the domes- 
tic, industrial and sexual standpoint. 

5. A group uf cases of men and women, not 
mentally disturbed and not subject to 
periodical episodic disturbances, who are 
subject to such a degree of physical and 
mental debility, that they alternate be- - 
tween work of superior excellence and 
a condition of inefficiency. 

The work of this department is not prin- 

cipally one of investigation. The list of in- 
vestigations under way is offered as an illus- 
tration of the unusual opportunity for study 
offered through the selective work of this de- 
partment in its active relations to the clinic. 
The cases chosen for this form of social ser- 
vice are not primarily material for investiga- 
tion. They are individuals who have a perma- 
nent right to be understood and a special need 
to be studied that they mav be better under- 
stood. Investigation for this department means 
simply that these individual cases are:to be 
studied by an adequate method, and that the 
individual will not be studied alone by himself. 
The fact that as individuals or as groups they 
are made the subject of systematic inquiry 
arrives “after the event,” the great event being 
that the individual is being helped according 
to his permanent needs, and according to his 
clearly defined qualities as an individual. 
_ There is no possibility of anything preten- 
tious or sentimental about a department car- 
ried on in this way. It -has a dignity which 
arises from its being carried on in the spirit 
and by the methods of the other departments, 
with which it exists on a parity that could 
not obtain if it were a device merely for social 
relief. Its serious purpose makes it easy to 
eliminate the trivial and the unworthy from 
the total list of applicants for its benefits. In- 
sofar as it succeeds, either in its investiga- 
tions or psychotherapeutic measures, it’ will 
not only help but contribute to the great ob- 
ject of all hospital administration—a better 
knowledge of the cause of illness and a better 
regard for the conditions that support health 
in body, mind and character. 
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PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
WORKERS 
MARY A. MACKENZIE 
Superintendent Victorian Order of Nurses 
for Canada 

Social service problems confront us every 

day and many are trying to decide what is 

the best preparation for social service work- 

ers. Some time ago in Ture Survey Sara 

Parsons made some suggestions, and we were 

pleased to notice that they were made with 
some hesitancy.’ 


*~.3 Tun. Survny for April 20, page 132. 
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There are very few phases of social service 
where a training in nursing is not needed. 
So closely is nursing linked with the curative 
and preventive agencies which deal with body, 
heart and mind that it is impossible to sep- 
arate them. And when the last has been 
said on the question, it will be found that 
the trained nurse will be acknowledged the 
ideal social service worker; and the best 
preparation, a full trained nurse’s course— 
no skimping of any kind—followed by a 
special course in district nursing, in which 
should always be included a training in social 
service principles. Then, we would have a 
worker ready for every problem. 

The college-graduate, who is grounded in 
psychology, political economy, and so on, and 
trained to think in a connected way, will 
be much better fitted to profit by the in- 
struction in hospital and district than the 
undisciplined mind. 

Miss Parson’s suggestions, it seems to me, 
are fraught with very great danger. The 
age is passed when we should tolerate, in the 
name of nursing, anything but the real arti- 
cle. We have had demonstrations, in almost 
every country, of the great mistake of hav- 
ing for any class of sick people half-trained 
nurses. And if there are any patients who 
should, under no circumstances, be left in 
-the care of the incompetent, the partially 
trained, the dilettante nurse, surely it is 
those men and women who require the care 
of the soci 1 service worker. 

How long will the trained nurses be con- 
tent to stand by and let everyone who feels 
like it start some scheme in which partici- 
pants are required to have only a smattering 
of nursing? There is no possible justifica- 
tion for the way our profession is being 
tampered with, and every trained nurse, from 
North to South and East to West, should let 
her voice ring out, with no undecided sound, 
against any suggestion to turn out any 
more half-trained women. It will only add 
more confusion and retard the time when 
every sick one will have the very best, most 
skilled care possible, no matter who or where 
he is. 

Should social service workers have train- 
ing as nurses? Then, by all means, let us 
insist on their taking the full trained nurse’s 
course. 


A CHALLENGE TO PUBLIC OPINION 


“The knowledge that the results attained in 
twenty years of warfare against tuberculosis 
are not commensurate with the forces expend- 
ed has not reached the public mind as yet, and 
the main purpose of this article is to help to 
that end, and at the same time, to attract at- 
tention to the reason for such meagre results 
from so much well-intentioned activity.” : 

This statement appears in an article _in 
the May Journal of the Outdoor Life, 
the organ of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, in which Dr. John F. Urie of, Hull 
House, Chicago, challenges public attention to 
the rate of progress being made toward tuber- 
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culosis prevention and cure. A summary of 
the article, made by Dr. Urie, follows: 

The public has been told much in regard 
to tuberculosis in the past twenty years or 
more. In that time a great educational move- 
ment has been developed—one aimed at awak- 
ening mankind to the huge menace of the 
disease and to the methods of averting it. 
A world-wide movement, it has become. In 
that time, the specific cause of the disease 
has been discovered and a promising method 
of treatment produced. The warfare in this. 
period has been intense—warfare conducted. 
by organized and fairly well-equipped forces. 
in every large community, and laws upon 
Jaws have been enacted to give power to 
these forces. And through these influences. 
and through wholly unreliable statistics that 
have been recklessly published broadcast, 
public opinion has been moulded into a belief 
that wonderful advance has been made. But 
those close in touch with the mass of hud- 
dled humanity in our large cities know that 
it is otherwise, and out of New York city 
comes the opinion that the disease seems om 
the increase there. 

Surely many things are wrong in our mati- 
agement of the crusade against tuberculosis, 
and not the least of them is the complacent 
optimism with which the subject is presented 
to a public eager to know the truth. “Do not 
spit, and keep your head out of doors and 
the problem is solved.” ‘This is the situation. 
as the person of average intelligence is made 
to see it to-day. 
for out-of-door life nor the efforts to pre- 
vent spitting have accomplished anything of 
moment in twenty years, is it not time to 
advocate a change in program for shaping 
public opinion on the subject? And if so, 
in what way may a change be wrought? 

A recent study of nearly one hundred in- 
stances of family contagion among the poor 
of a small section of Chicago demonstrated 
beyond question the importance of contact 
infection as a factor in the spread of tuber- 
culosis and demonstrated it with many heart- 
breaking examples. In considering the or- 
ganization of society, the analogy of the fam- 
ily to the community is apparent—the first is 
but the second on a small scale. Contact con- 
sidered as the one strong influence in trans- 
mission in the family, must be accepted as an 
equally important cause in the community. 
And contact, given- its proper place as a 
causative agent, fixes the method of preven- 
tion, for it is evident that to prevent contact 
infection it is only necessary to prevent con- 
tact. 

There is only one sure way of preventing 
contact between the uninfected and the in- 
fected in communities as well as in families, 
and that is by segregation of the infected— 
legalized, compulsory segregation—and to 
teach that doctrine is not an easy task. Think 
what it means to persuade a public, to whom 
the very word brings terror, of the need and 
value of segregation. The impressions of 
generations must be wiped out and in their 
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place trust and hope implanted. Is_ this 
work for another quarter of a century? It 
is a mountainous undertaking, but if the 
work thus far done in the general effort 
against tuberculosis is used as a prepara- 
tion, perhaps it may be accomplished in less 
time. 

Fortunately it is not difficult to make seg- 
‘regation of the tuberculous attractive. And, 
as part of the successful treatment of those 
segregated, it is necessary that it should be 
attractive. Real out-of-door life is well 
“established as the basis of effective treatment, 
-and it is not difficult to picture attractively an 
‘out-of-door existence in properly planned and 
selected environment even though those lead- 
ing that life are limited to a restricted area. 

With every community maintaining its 
own segregation park°or parks and maintain- 
ing them on a basis of efficiency, the balance 


sheet of the tuberculosis problem at the end- 


of another twenty years would show a very 
different footing from that which a close 
examination reveals to-day. 

There is no doubt that most of those who 
are working in the thick of it among the 
poor believe that a radical departure from 
the present methods is imperative. Two great 
needs are prominent in their work—the need 
of authority of law to provide for and en- 
force segregation and the need of means 
adequate to the requirements. In this last 
connection, it may be said that neither the 
public nor most of those dealing with the 
problem as a public welfare movement have 
any conception of its magnitude. They have 
not learned even to think in sufficiently large 
figures. 


LAWS REGULATING MARRIAGE 


The following summary and comment on 
state laws regulating marriage is from the 
last annual report of the National League for 
the Protection of the Family: 


INSANITY, LUNACY, AND. WANT OF UNDERST4NDING 
oR WILL TO ConsHNntT.—Thirty-four stdtes or jur- 
isdictions make restrictions under some one of 
these terms: Arkansas, New York, North Carolina, 
and Oregon,—Oregon using the last of the three 
terms given above. The other states are: Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

THB IMBECILE AND FEEBLE-MINDED.—Bight states 
specify the imbecile or feeble-minded as follows: 
Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Washington. 

IproT1c.—Fifteen states and the District of Co- 
lumbia specify the idiotic as follows: District of 
Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi (providing divorce in such 
eases), Nebraska, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South 


Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 
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INCAPABLE OF CONSENT.—Four states put a re- 
striction in this form: Arkansas, New York, North 
Carolina, and Oregon. 

EPILersy.—Nine states specify epilepsy. They 
are Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, Ohio, Utah, and Washington. 

DRUNKENNESS is named in the statutes of only 
two states as a bar to marriage. Ohio specifies 
habitual drunkenness and Washington the common 
drunkard. 

VENEREAL AND OTHER CONTAGIOUS DISHASES are 
a bar to marriage in four states. Indiana names 
only a transmissible disease and Michigan, by an 
act of 1899, and Utah and Washington, by acts of 
1909, specify venereal diseases as a bar to mar- 
riage. 

THE INDIGHNT.—One state, 


Indiana, regulates 


with considerable care the marriage of the indigent. 


As the suggestion is frequently made that the 
marriage of those afflicted with venereal disease 
should be legally regulated, inquiry has been made 
into the working of the law on the subject in Mich- 
igan,—the only state that has had the law long 
enough to fairly test it. The testimony of leading 
men interested in checking these diseases is that 
the law has no practical value. It is easy to see 
why such a law must be to a great extent a failure 
and that our hope must rest on the influence of 
education, in various ways, and on the direct action 
of the parties to.be married, their parents, pastors, 
and physicians. The evils are of a grave char- 
acter, both on account of their wide prevalence and 
their most serious effects on the parties immedi- 
ately concerned and their descendants. But their 
legal prevention is difficult. 


JOTTINGS 


PRE-NATAL NURSING IN BOSTON 


In order to formulate standards and meth- 
ods of pre-natal nursing work in Boston, a 
committee has been appointed consisting of 
Dr. R. L. Du Normandie, Mrs. William Powell 
Putnam, Dr. C. P. Ruggles, Mrs. E. A. Cod- 
man and Michael Davis, Jr. The committee 
insists on early, intelligent, and continued 
medical supervision and believes that well- 
systematized work should include social as 
well as medical care. Uniform records for all 
agencies doing pre-natal work is recommended 
and as suggestions for social and medical 
records, regular card index forms have been 
agreed upon. It is hoped that eventually the 
various agencies now doing pre-natal work in 
Boston will agree upon certain boundary lines 
or districts in order that there shall be but 
one pre-natal nurse in each section. 


INFANT DAMNATION 


To the health officer, it appears that the 
most important phase of child welfare work 
is that of prevention of unnecessary sickness 
and death among infants. . . It need 
only be pointed out that there are approxi- 
mately 225,000 avoidable ‘deaths among chil- 
dren under two years of age in the United 
States every year—BuLLETIN CHIcAGo De- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
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TRAGEDIES OF VILLAGE SLUMS 
‘KATHERINE PIATT BOTTORFF 


Scattered all over our country are small 
towns and villages that to the casual ob- 
server seem to be the embodiment of peace 
and plenty. The vine-covered porches and 
streets where elms and maples arch across 
the way look restful and quiet to the travel- 
ler, hurrying from city to city. The man 
of business, weary of his ceaseless struggle 
for a fortune, thinks, wistfully, that if he 
could only end his days in the quiet of one 
of these lovely villages, he might forget the 
rush and hurry of the city, and have time to 
be a better man. He fancies himself in a 
pleasant home, with honest neighbors, and 
nothing to do but to watch the procession 
of sweet country days pass by to fill a chang- 
ing year. But alas! how little he realizes 
that down those broad streets, and under 
those green trees are found conditions that 
are harder to deal with than the problems 
of the city slums. 

Let me show you the homes of the poor in 
one beautiful Indiana town. Let me lead 
you from cabin to hovel and show you the 
close relation existing between physical and 
moral degradation; let me point out how 
much the environment means to a family of 
children, who reflect, inevitably, in conduct 
and character, every phase of the descent in 
social and moral scale. I want you to cry 
“Enough! These conditions must be remedied 
by legislation, and it must be immediate and 
thorough.” 

Just where our main street becomes a 
country road, a little red cabin of two rooms 
stands back in an open lot. The ground 
around the house is a village dump, and is 
littered with tin cans and broken crockery. 
No attempt is ever made to cultivate it, al- 
though the renters that live here have needed, 
sorély, the potatoes and cabbages that might 
have been raised. There is no water supply 
except from a hole in the ground near the 
front door, where perhaps in ordinary 
weather two buckets of water may be se- 
cured in a day. When it rains the hole over- 
flows with muddy seepage, and in the long 
hot summers it is baked and hard. A poor 
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washerwoman with a family of thirteen, ten 
children and three adults, lives here. She 
gives two days work every week to pay the 
rent for this apology for a home, and cheer- 
fully tries to feed and clothe all of this 
flock with the money earned on the other 
five days. 

At one time the oldest daughter lay in the 
front room with an illegitimate baby on her 
arm. Out in the lean-to shed the oldest boy 
was hiding from the marshal because he 
had stolen a suit of clothes from a village 
merchant, and the majesty of the law had 
been set in motion. During the heat of sum- 
iner after a dry spring this poor woman would 
call all of her children to help her carry 
water for the next day’s washing from a 
spring half a mile away. I can see this little 
procession now as they plodded along the 
dusty road, carrying their precious load, 
which would enable their mother to earn 
fifty cents the next day. One child stumbles, 
and gasps wit: dismay as a part of her 
bucketful splashes out. Another is crying 
softly, because she is so tired, and even the 
two year old baby, clinging with one hand 
to her mother’s skirt, carries a tiny bucket 
made of a tomato can. And perhaps at this 
moment, the owner of the house was sitting 
on her vine covered veranda, swaying back 
and forth in her chair in the coolness, chat- 
ting with some neighbor about the unsatis- 
factory work that home laundresses do. 

How could this mother keep her ten chil- 
dren clean? How could she be expected 
even to know their moral tendencies? In 
fact she did not, for she has wept bitterly 
over four illegitimate children that have come 
to her daughters. Personal cleanliness is 
more closely connected with moral upright- 
ness than the superficial critic would think, 
and before we condemn these girls for their 
lapses in morals, we must try to fill the empty 
water pail. 

A little further up the street is a four- 
room house set flat on the ground in a lot 
that is overflowed annually by a small river 
branch which dries up in summer. It is 
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owned by a man who boasts that he has a 
clear title to one hundred pieces of property 
in two adjoining counties. There is no water 
supply here when the branch is dry except 
one rain spout and a series of barrels, each 
lower than the other, to catch the overflow 
from its neighbor. Dogs, babies and chickens 
drink from the one nearest the ground. This 
family carries water for cooking from a well 
on the premises of a Negro family near by, 
but it is a rare thing for a bucket of water 
to be secured without a battle. All of the 
little Olcotts accompany the one deputized to 
draw the water, and all of the little Swans 
come out to repel the invaders. Sometimes 
the air is filled with profanity, sometimes 
they hurl tin cans and rocks at one another, 
but every bucket of water used by the Olcott 
family represents one step lower in the ladder 
of decency, down which those children are 
descending. Time and again has the town 
marshal interfered in these fights, and once 
arrested an Olcott boy for cutting a small 
girl of the other family with a piece of tin. 
The child was sent to Plainfield, and is still 
there, but the conditions of the two families 
have not been remedied. 

Morals do not thrive in such surroundings— 
neither does physical health, When such a 
disease as tuberculosis occurs in a home of 
this sort, it is inevitably contracted by other 
members of the family. These poor little 
thin houses, flat on the ground, with walls 
reeking with dampness, leaking roofs, rotting 
sills, and the foul moisture from dish water 
and slops thrown around the door, are breed- 
ing places for those bacilli that thrive in filth. 
An epidemic disease such as scarlet fever or 
diphtheria is terrible in such a home. There 
can be no such thing as isolation of the pa- 
tient. Every child in the family is liable to 
be a victim, showing symptoms one by one, 
till the family suffers severely from a pro- 
tracted quarantine. More than this, disin- 
fection cannot be thorough in a home of rags 
and tatters, torn wall paper and _ broken 
furniture. When the children go back to 
school, each becomes an agent for the further 
dissemination of disease. 

Still, I would rather my children would sit 
beside a child with the scales from scarlet 


fever only half washed out of his clothing, . 


than to listen to the tales that these slum 
children tell. Poor little untaught waifs! 
Who can blame them if they try to win 
friends and companions in school by telling 
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the tragic happenings of their daily lives. The 
drunken fight, the vile dance held in some 
vacant house, the time “pa” was arrested, the 
cold day when we were put out of our house | 
for not paying the rent, the time the baby 
came—these are the tales your child and mine 
hear from their little classmates in the public 
school. 

These village slums do not present the prob- 
lem of the ill-nourished city poor. These 
neighbors of mine all have enough to eat. 
The problem is one of neglect and abandon- 
ment. ‘The necessities for decency are not 
provided and they are too poor to supply 
them. 

Last summer a baby was born in a hovel in 
one of our side streets; a dear, blue-eyed 
little fellow of whom any mother might be 
proud. This mother lay upon a mattress so 
filthy that the dirt came off in flakes, and 
vermin crawled under the pillow and in the 
seams. There was no closet, and the three 
other children did not, and really could not, 
use the commonest decency in their toilet. 
Flies swarmed over the food, the baby, the 
mother, the soiled clothes, the filth in the 
yard, and back again to food and baby. 
When the baby was two days old, this mother 
began carrying water from the spring three 
squares away, two bucketsful at a time, for 
cooking and washing. Do you blame her for 
not using any more water than was abso- 
lutely necessary? 

I have heard persons say that there is no 
excuse for the very poor being so dirty, but 
I tell you, there is. Suppose you had not 
a single sheet in your house and not a towel, 
except ragged gray things made out of flour 
sacks. Suppose your children’s underwear 
was made of wornout knit goods that some- 
one had thrown away and that their stockings 
had been refooted until they had lost all 
semblance of stockings. Suppose that there 
was not a nightgown in the collection of 
clothing and that for warmth the children 
slept in their clothes, four in a bed. When 
you wake at dawn you must hurry to the 
spring for a bucket of water for breakfast 
and toilet purposes—then another bucket must 
be procured before the dishes can be washed. 
More water must be carried to get dinner and 
wash dinner dishes, and still more brought 
for supper. If any washing is done, that 
water too must be carried from the spring 
or neighbor’s well. How long would one of 
these critics of the poor endure this servitude 
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to selfish landlords, who, to save a few dol- 
lars build these poor cabins without cisterns 
or outbuildings, and then rent them for 200 
per cent more than decent houses bring. 

When I think of a water bucket it ob- 
scures my vision. I want to hold it up so 
closely before the eye of the public that noth- 
ing can be seen but this perpetually empty 
vessel. I want hearts to ache with pity for 
the poor who see their little children con- 
verted into criminals just through lack of 
the common decencies of life. Sad as it is 
to see a child die it is sadder to see one live 
in such homes as these. 

When my washerwoman’s son was sent home 
from Plainfield dying with tuberculosis, the 
little town roused itself out of its self-com- 
placency and murmured that the state should 
have provided care and medicines for the 
boy, instead of sending him home for his 
widowed mother to nurse. The child had 
been sent to Plainfield for some trivial 
offense—before the day of the juvenile court 
(he found a pocketbook with a little money 
in it, and didn’t try to find the owner, but 
spent twenty cents of the money before the 
pocketbook was missed). His mother had 
a younger boy and when she went away from 
home she tied the little one to the table and 
left him in the room with Ferdie, who was 
dying of tuberculosis. The last week of 
Ferd’s life the mother worked away from 
home every day. The baby would follow 
her to the door and say “Ferdie will take 
care of me, mamma—don’t cry.” Then he 
would climb up in Ferd’s arms and sit quietly 
listening to strange stories that the dying boy 
would whisper to him. The last day he came 
to the door when his mother returned from 
work, and said “Ferdie’s asleep—mamma— 
but he saw angels with white wings in the 
room all afternoon, and talked to them—he 
told them he was so tired, mamma—and so 
am I.” It was only a few months before 
this baby too was found lulled asleep for- 
ever by the angels with white wings. Truly, 
the child of the slums is blest when he dies. 
These conditions of disease, vice, immorality 
‘and crime could be swept away. If our legis- 
lature would give us a housing law that 
would cover every piece of rental property 
used for habitations, from the big tenement 
house swarming with human beings down to 
the one-roomed cabin in the country town, 
their knell would be sounded. 
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A NEW YORK SOCIAL CENTER 
CLINTON S. CHILD 
Secretary New York Social Center Committee 


New York has taken another step toward 
the socialization of her public schools. There 
is now a social center in operation at Public 


* School 63 on Fourth street just east of First 


avenue on the Lower East Side. This center 
was started by the New York Social Center 
Committee with the consent of the Board of 
Education as an experiment for working out 
the problem of the social center organization 
and activities. The beginning was made last 
May when a committee of people in the 
neighborhood was formed to give an open-air 
dance to those who were members of the 
recreation center at the school, and people 
living close by. 

Early last spring Dr. Maxwell, city super- 
intendent of schools, wrote a letter to the 
Social Center Committee, quoting an authori- 
zation sent to him by the Committee on 
Special Schools which stated that “the Com- 
mittee on Special Schools at its meeting . 
had under consideration your communica- 
tion in reference to developing at Pub- 
lic School 63, Manhattan, an extension of 
the recreation center work which will be 
designed to appeal especially to the family 
group, to working young men and women, 
and to the men of the neighborhood . . . 
and it was ordered that you be informed that 
the idea in general was approved.” The So- 
cial Center Committee thereupon chose a sec- 
retary and began the work of making a social 
center at this school. The committee is com-. 
posed of business men and persons interested 
in social work in New York, and was formed 
under the auspices of the People’s Institute. 
Joseph M. Price is chairman, and V. Everit 
Macy the treasurer. 

A neighborhood civic club of adults had 
already been started at this school! and this 
club undertook to form a committee of man- 
agement and organize the first open-air dance 
of the summer.- A Friday Evening Dancing 
Club was organized, which anyone could join. 
Dues of five cents per week were decided upon 
as a means of covering the expense for music 
and incidentals. At the first dance there 
were about 550 persons, many of whom were 
adults. The affair was such a success that 
a dance for every Friday evening was as- 
sured. A real neighborhood spirit pervaded 
and everyone pronounced the evening “the 
best ever.” 

The numbers increased so that at one of 
the succeeding dances 800 people came. This 
was too many to accommodate in the court- 
yard and the limit had to be set at 550. In- 
cidentally, the neighbors on the floor com- 
mittee learned that one of the sure ways to 
stimulate improper dancing is to crowd the 
dance floor; and vice versa, that the first 
rule in controlling a public dance is to re- 
strict the number on the floor to such an 
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extent that each couple can always be seen 
and easily followed, and will have plenty of 
room for turning. The dances have become 
an established institution. A second dance 
night has been set aside for adults and the 
Friday evening dance was practically turned 
over to the young people. 

Clubs have been meeting in the building 
all summer also; boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, 
young men’s clubs and young women’s clubs; 
in some cases mixed clubs of both young men 
and women were formed. 

The spirit of the social center has been 
admirably maintained by an orchestra which 
came in to rehearse one night a week. This 
orchestra is composed both of boys and girls 
and men and women of the neighborhood. 
Their wish is to furnish music for charitable 
and philanthropic purposes and incidentally to 
get the joy to be derived from music. They 
play free of charge for hospitals, schools, 
public’ meetings and other efforts for social 
well-being. 

A singing society has also joined the center. 
Another mttsical society of boys and girls 
in the neighborhood is coming in and there 
are several dramatic clubs “itching” to de- 
velop and display their talent. 

But better than all is the fact that adults 
in the vicinity feel the responsibility and spirit 
of the center and are anxious to make it a 
success. The men want to form a civic club 
and study the political and social situation. 
The women are anxious to organize and do 
something for the boys and girls of the neigh- 
borhood, many of whom are brought into the 
juvenile court. This and much more they 
will be helped to accomplish. The center is 
to become the property and expression of 
the neighborhood which “the people there- 
abouts” are to develop and set forth. It will 
appeal to mothers and fathers, sons and 
daughters. 

The work being planned for the winter con- 
templates the formation of committees of 
people living in the neighborhood of the 
school, which shall push the development of 
the center in the various lines indicated. A 
mass meeting will be held the latter part of 
September at which the question as to what 
they wish to do with the schoolhouse will be 
put to the people and discussion requested. 
The committees to be formed are on fi- 
nance, dramatics, moving pictures, music, 
dancing, debating, public meetings, clubs, fes- 


tivals, outings, social welfare of the neigh- - 


borhood, gymnastics and lectures. Activities 
in all these lines will be conducted. The 
finance committee is necessary to handle funds 
raised through entertainments or otherwise 
for the benefit of the center. There has al- 
ready been a demand from many adults that 
such committees be formed. 

The Social Center Committee hopes that 
in another year the city will see its way clear 
to take over the work. In the meantime the 
work grows fast and its requirements are 
such that the present construction of the 
school buildings cannot meet them New 
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York should follow the example of Texas 
which has built fine schoolhouses resigned for 
social center purposes.. 


A PLEA FOR MUNICIPAL REFERENCE 


LIBRARIES 
EDITH R. HALL 


A short time ago a press bulletin sent out 
by the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search called attention to a speech by Mayor 
Hunt of Cincinnati, describing the system of 
building inspection by firemen inaugurated this 
year in his city. The plan is in effect that fire- 
men, who for the greater part of the time in 
our present system are idle, can be effectively 
ultilized as building inspectors, and can by 
intelligent continuous inspection prevent fire 
losses by eliminating causes of fire. The 
system was inaugurated in Cincinnati last 
April and will probably be sooner or later 
adopted by every progressive city in the 
United States. 

An interesting feature of the situation ap- 
pears in letters which the bulletin evoked 
from fire chiefs in other cities. The secretary 
of the Fire Department in Minneapolis, for 
instance, writes that to Minneapolis and not 
to Cincinnati is due the credit of originating 
the inspection-by-firemen service. The fire 
chief of St. Louis also reports the system 
as having been in vogue there “for years.” 
Incidentally, both these letters give interest- 
ing details of the working of the system as 
practiced in the two cities. But these bits 
of information of the customs and doings of 
other cities come by chance from voluntary 
letters of interested professional men. There 
is no machinery in most cities for systematic-- 
ally collecting complete information of cur- 
rent experience of other cities. 

The incident is an argument for the estab- 
lishment in New York and in all large cities 
of a municipal reference library. Unquestion- 
ably, if such fire inspection has, in so simple 
and practicable a manner, acted as a potent 
means of fire prevention in a few cities, it 
would do the same in others, and New York, 
with its dangerous high buildings, crowded 
lofts, and the wanton carelessness of high 
pressure business greed, should not above all 
other cities neglect the smallest tried im- 
provement in preventive measures. 

But how at present can New York or 
Chicago or Philadelphia officials, crowded 
with the pressure of daily routine duties and 
affairs, acquire a knowledge of the new ex- 
pedients devised and tried in other cities? 
Or, having by special correspondence and in- 
quiry learned the best tried out systems of 
today, keep abreast of the improvements de- 
vised and put in use tomorrow or next year? 

The fire problem is only one of a hundred 
that have to be met and managed day by 
day—how know the most adequate sort of 
street sign; the least wasteful water supply 
system; the best method of city accounting; 
methods more successful than ours for hous- 
ing our poor, flushing our streets, destroying 
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our garbage, dealing with our drunkards and 
delinquents ? 

A municipal library of the sort needed 
would make available for easy reference and 
study the data, reports and statistics of every 
city of importance in the world, as well as 
periodicals concerned with economic and civic 
problems and authoritative reference books 
on accounting, engineering, penology, etc. 
The proper management of such a library 
would not only have these documents at hand 
but would assort, collate, and analyze the 
information—would prepare it for quick and 
intelligent use by those who cannot be 
omniscient, and whose apointed duty is action 
a’ 1 not research. We can make our public 
men doubly efficient by putting the proper 
tools and knowledge within their reach. 
Baltimore, Milwaukee, Kansas City, St. Louis 
have seen and met this opportunity and obli- 
gation. Can New York—or your city or your 
state—any longer afford to lag behind them? 


THE PAGEANT OF ST. JOHNSBURY 
ROSCOE C. EDLUND 


In August nearly 10,000 persons witnessed 
the pageant that celebrated the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt. It was in St. Johns- 
bury that Thaddeus Fairbanks in 1830 in- 
vented the platform scale, thereby furnishing 
the town with its chief industry and at the 
same time giving accurate standards of weight 
to trade and commerce the world over. As 
the pageant of Thetford, Vt., last year was 
the presentation in dramatic form of the his- 
tory of a typical agricultural community so 
the pageant of St. Johnsbury, which was 
under the direction of William Chauncey 
Langdon, presented the history of a typical 
industrial community. 

The pageant grounds were on a hill close 
by the town, and on the links of the Old 
Pine Golf Club. Immediately in front of 
the grandstand is a level greensward twenty 
yards across, from which the hill slopes up 
to a grove of maples and hemlocks where, 
sentinel-like, stands the Old Pine. On the 
right thick woods afforded protection from the 
slanting rays of the afternoon sun, while 
on the left the roofs and steeples of St. 
Johnsbury, rising among the trees in the val- 
ley and outlined against the further hills im- 
pressed the spectator with the reality of the 
drama as it unfolded before his eyes. ; 

Introduced and accompanied by the strident 
brass of the orchestra there appears on_the 
hillside coming down from the Old Pine 
the Power of the Wilderness. He is _fol- 
lowed by the Spirits of the Mountain-Tops 
clad in dark green draperies and purple veils, 
and of the Forests clothed in browns and 
greens and bearing branches of pine and 
maple. From below come the Spirits of the 
Valleys and the Rivers, the Rivers draped in 
shimmering blue with gleams of white, the 
Valleys clad in light green with garlands and 
filaments of meadow flowers. 
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With a clear trumpet call from the or- 
chestra, reinforced by the strings, there en- 
ters majestically the Spirit of Civilization. 
In a dramatic dance she struggles with the 
Power of the Wilderness to win over the 
Nature Spirits. He retains his influence over 
the Mountain-Tops and the Forests while the 
Rivers and the Valleys follow joyously the 
Spirit of Civilization. 

Thus the setting is given. The episodes - 
portray the victory of rangers over Indians, 
the founding of the town by Dr. Jonathan 
Arnold, the life of the pioneer community, 
the establishment of the first church, the 
invention of the scales, the coming of the 
railroad, the building of the county court 
house, the summoning of troops for the de- 
fense of the Union, the prosperity following 
the strife of war, and the coming in of for- 
eigners as trade develops and industries grow. 

The pageant is not only of the past; it 
is of the present and the future. Men erect 
great scales on the hillside just as they 
are assembled in the shops of the town; chil- 
dren, led by a beautiful figure, Imagination, 
dance and play, make acquaintance with birds 
and flowers, and learn as Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls to carry on organized ac- 
tivities; members of the Commercial Club and 
the Woman’s Club discuss community needs 
and plans for social and civic betterment. 

Most impressive of all is the finale. St 
John de Crevecoeur, for whom the town was 
named, using the words of Revelation, de- 
scribes to the children the New Jerusalem 
holding forth the ideal of a city “all of true 
knights and ladies.” Suddenly far down the val- 
ley near the town, as far as the eye can see, ap- 
pears a medieval procession of knights on 
horseback and in full armor with brilliant red 
tunics embroidered with white eight-pointed 
crosses. The knights carry the standards of 
nearby towns, while at their head rides the 
Knight of St. Johnsbury, to whom all the peo- 
ple of the pageant sing their glad acclaim. At 
the top of the hill, under the Old Pine, appears 
America clad in pure white and accompanied 
by Vermont and neighboring states. The 
Knight of St. Johnsbury raises his standard 
in salute, and all the pageant with full or- 
chestra accompaniment sing the Star Spangled 
Banner.’ The knight kneels in homage to 
America who raises him and gives him her 
flag to bear. Marshalled by St. John. de 
Crevecoeur, the entire pageant, singing, now 
marches up the hill in review past America, 
the states, and the Knight of St. Johnsbury, 
passing from view over the top of the hill 
under the Old Pine. The last to go are 
the knights singing the song to America. 

All the parts were played by St. Johnsbury 
people, and they played in earnest, for to 
them the story was intensely vital. All classes 
of the community worked together, old and 
young, leading citizens and humble laborers; 
Catholics and Protestants, all united and in- 
spired by the vision of a new and a better 
St. Johnsbury. Citizens subscribed the funds 
and made up orchestra, chorus and cast. 
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The St. Johrsbury pageant united all classes 
and creeds in thought of the common _wel- 
fare. It was truly a community expression 
of the significance as well as the ideals of 
the life of the town. It offered real education 
and fresh inspiration both to those who 
played and those who watched, and it pointed 
out the problems in which all are interested 
and gave a vivid conception of their historical 
origin and their. meaning. 


JOTTINGS 
BUDGET EXHIBIT FOR CINCINNATI 


Following the example of New York Cin- 
cinnati plans to have a municipal budget ex- 
hibit during the first two weeks in October. 
It is to be held under the direction of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. Several thou- 
sand dollars have already been pledged to 
defray the expense, and the largest available 
vacant floor space in the business section has 
been secured for the exposition. Dr. L. D. 
Upson of the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research is organizing and directing the en- 
terprise. 

City departments, the university, the pub- 
lic schools, the county, the public library, and 
several civic associations working in co-opera- 
tion with the city, will be invited to take 
part. Charts and models will show for what 
the public are being used. 

Cross sections of streets will be presented 
to show the effect of bad street foundations. 
Infant milk stations in actual operation, leak- 
ing water faucets with a statement of the an- 
nual cost of water waste to the taxpayers and 
condemned weights and measures are other 
features planned. So far as possible, models 
of proposed public improvements with state- 
ments of purposes, costs, and possible alter- 
natives, will be placed on view to the end of 
securing intelligent public understanding and 
discussion of the projects. 

Noontime meetings will be held at which 
outside officials will be invited to discuss 
municipal improvements in their own cities. 
Departmental heads will be asked to explain 


the budgetary increases requested for the en- » 


suing year. 


TOWN PLANNING ACTS IN CANADA 


The Halifax Civic Improvement League 
with the aid of citizens, other associations, and 
the press succeeded in securing the enactment 
by the provincial legislature of Nova Scotia 
of a town planning law based upon the British 
act and of a law providing for the planting 
and care of shade trees on the city streets. 
The street tree act was modelled upon the 
New Jersey law which has become well 
known. 

The town planning act is very similar to 
one passed at almost the same time by the 
Legislative Assembly of New Brunswick. 
Both provide for town planning schemes with 
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the general object of making suitable pro- 
vision for traffic, proper sanitary conditions, 
amenity and convenience in connection with 
the laying out of streets and the use of. land 
and of any neighboring land for building or 
other purposes. 

The city or town council with the approval, 
in the case of New Brunswick, of the lieu- 
tenant-governor-in-council, can prepare a town 
planning scheme with reference to any land 
within or in the neighborhood of the area 
over which it has municipal control. 

The town planning scheme may be prepared 
with respect to any land which is in the course 
of development or is likely to be used for 
building purposes and the decision of the 
council of any city or town or municipality as 
to whether the land is likely to be used for 
building purposes or not, shall be final. 

The expression “land likely to be used 
for building purposes” includes any land like- 
ly to be used to provide open spaces, roads, 
streets, parks, pleasure or recreation grounds. 
Land that is already built upon or land that 
is not likely to be used for building purposes 
may be included in any town planning scheme 
and the council of the city, town or munici- 
pality may provide for the demolition or~al- 
teration of any buildings so far as may be 
necessary for carrying the scheme into effect. 

The acts in New Brunswick and Nova Sco- 
tia also provide for town planning schemes 
where the land included is in the area of 
more than one local authority. In Nova 
Scotia co-operation between the municipalities 
and local real estate and building companies 
is made possible. The councils of the various 
cities and towns in Nova Scotia.and the 
provincial government in New Brunswick 
may make rules regulating generally the pro- 
cedure to be adopted with respect to appli- 
cations for authority to prepare or adopt a 
town planning scheme, with regard to the ~ 
submission of plans and estimates, the publi- 
cation of notices and the procedure before 
and after the approval of the scheme. 


A DIRECTORY OF CITY WELFARE 


A guide to the aids and opportunities for 
promoting city welfare has been published 
by the Chicago School of Civics and Phil- 
anthropy. In a pamphlet of seventy-five pages 
Edward L. Burchard lists the public sources 
of aid for civic advance; the exhibitions of 
child welfare, city planning, housing, health, 
safety appliances and industry; lecturers who 
are available for service in the Middle West; 
motion films and*slides which may be utilized 
for welfare propaganda; the more important 
Civic associations in various cities ; and a 
short selected list of books on civics. 

The pamphlet gives in- brief compass the 
material available and its nature, where to 
apply for it, and to whom to turn for special 
information on a wide range of topics relat- 
ing to city welfare. 
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Ore-washing plant, Coleraine, Minn. 
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SAFETY IN A CONCENTRATION PLANT’ 


DON D. LESCOHIER 
MINNESOTA BUREAU OF LABOR 


_ One hundred and twelve miles northwest of 
Duluth stands the city of Grand - Rapids, 
Minn. ine miles east of Grand Rapids is 
Coleraine, a little city founded in 1905, and 
one and a half miles from Coleraine, sur- 
rounded by the wilderness, stands one of the 
largest industrial plants in Minnesota, the ore- 
washing or concentrating plant of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company, which handled nearly 
3,000,000 tons of crude ore and produced nearly 
2,000,000 tons of merchantable ore in the navi- 
gation season of 1911. The purpose of this 
plant is to concentrate a great deal of iron 
ore found in that section which in its native 
state contains too much sand to be merchant- 
able. This is done by agitating the crude 

1In the September 7 issue of THn Survny, Mr. 


_ Lescohier set forth the accident prevention prob- 
lem of the iron ore mines of Minnesota. 


ore on moving tables and allowing running 
water to pass over it and through it. 

The building is 240 feet long, 134 feet wide 
and 125 feet high, and the ore is brought into 
it by 7o ton, standard gauge engines, each 
drawing 6 steel cars of 40 tons capacity, at a 
height of 100 feet above the ground. Four 
such trains can come into the building at 
the same time, and so strongly is it con- 
structed that this weight of more than 1,004 
tons moving through the building at a height 
of 100 feet does not jar the structure. 

The ore is dumped from the cars into bins 
from which it passes into the five “units,” 
or sieves, each with an annual capacity of 
400,000 tons of concentrates, and thence on 
to the rock picking belts and “shaker tables.” 

The most striking safety devices in this 


A portion of the concentrating plant of the Oliver Iron Mining Co., showing platforms with hand- 


rails and toe-boards over table room. 


Pulleys and belts are completely fenced off and little stairs 


and platforms lead down from the main platforms giving oilers and machinists safe access to 


all transmission apparatus. 
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"Steel ladder in the Trout Lake Power Plant ris- 
ing to top of boilers, with hand-rails around top 
of boiler setting. 


“museum of safety devices” are the platforms 
constructed to get from point to point in the 
plant, and the railings and toe boards which 
make them safe. More than 6 miles of 1% inch 
pipe is used in railings;' more than 2 miles’ 
of 8 inch timbers, 2 inches thick, for toe- 
boards, and many thousands of 2 inch plank 
for platform floorings. 

Every section of the building shows absolute- 
ly perfect construction in this respect and the 
stairways are not only railed and toe-boarded 
but have the backs of the treads covered to 
prevent objects falling through to the floors 
below. The same principles are applied on 
the out-of-door appurtenances of the plant 
as well as the in-door, and the viaduct over 
which the trains run when bringing ore into 
the plant, the water tank, and the shipping 
bin platforms are all protected in the same 
manner. In short every place from which a 
man might fall is protected by a railing, every 
place through which a man might fall is pro- 
tected by a grating, and every place from 
which any object might fall is protected by a 
toe-board. 

Two particular types of railing guards were 
especially ingenious. A railroad track runs 
along close to a row of steel columns, and 
if a man were standing behind one of these 
columns he might easily step out upon the 
track and be run over, especially if the plant 
was running so that it was difficult to hear 


132,300 feet. 
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the train. To prevent such accidents the com- 
pany has run a piece of iron pipe obliquely 
from that edge of each column which is near- 
est to the track to the railing running along 
the opposite side of the columns. In this 
way the men are prevented from getting into 
the corners. ; 

The other device prevents men from strik- 
ing their heads on the underside of floors 
while ascending winding stairs. It is a similar 
angling bar which compels them to pass to 
the center of the stairs and from underneath 
the floor. 

The power plant at Trout Lake, which fur- 
nishes the power that runs the concentrating 
plant, illustrates another important use of 
railings and toe-boards—and a use that is of 
much significance to manufacturing and 
power using industries generally. Workmen 
in all sorts of establishments must frequently 
go to the tops of the boilers and the common 
practice is to use movable ladders for this 
purpose. Many accidents naturally occur for 


- there is hardly an industrial appliance more 


treacherous than the ladder—particularly the 
flimsy or poorly constructed ladder. In the 
Trout Lake boiler house, and the other boiler 
houses of the company as well, there is a 
solid steel stairs leading to the top of the 
boiler setting and a railing around the top. 
Toe-boards are also being installed though 
they had not been placed in the Trout Lake 
plant at the time of our visit. 

The same principles of protection are used 
on all overhead constructions of every char- 
acter, including overhead platforms, runways 
or walks in all buildings, stockpile, rockpile 
and coal trestles and bridges and viaducts. 
Wherever possible, access to such overhead 
platforms, walks or trestles, whether indoor 
or outdoors, is by stairways, and these stair- 
ways are uniformly protected by steel rail- 
ings and toe-boards. A cleverly devised stair- 
way in the shops of the Duluth, Missabe and 
Northern Railway (an allied corporation 
under the same safety officers) shows how 
completely this principle of avoiding ladders 
is sought to be realized. At a certain point 
where it was necessary to have access to a 
line shaft, the limitations of space prevented 
the construction of an ordinary stairway, and 
a winding stair rising perpendicularly was 
constructed by the workmen in the shop. 

Three rules relative to overhead construc- 
tions cannot be too highly commended to 
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employers in general. “Under no circum- 
stances must loose boards be allowed to re- 
main overhead in buildings, on trestles, on 
stagings or in shaft houses.” “All broken 
boards or planks on stairways, platforms, 
trestles, floors or walks must be immediately 
replaced.” “Wherever a foot walk, wagon 
road or railroad passes under a trestle or 
bridge, the trestle or bridge must be boarded 
up tight so that nothing can fall through, 
and if necessary, wings must be provided to 
prevent material falling off the trestle or 
bridge.” 

The protection of the machinery in the 
power houses, concentrating plant, machine 
shops, pumping stations and railroad shops 
of the company, is fully on a par with their 
protection of overhead constructions. In spite 
of close, even eager, inspection we were able 
to make but six suggestions for improvement 
in the entire course of our investigation and 
three of those pertained to matters which 
the company had already taken up and for 
which they were preparing guards. 

It is neither necessary nor possible to de- 
scribe all these devices in detail, but before 
calling attention to a few special ones of par- 
ticular interest, it is worth while to consider 
the company’s general rules of safety with 
regard to mechanical operations. All gears 
must be covered with solid steel covers, se- 
curely fastened. These must either be easily 
removable or equipped with doors to give ac- 
cess for repairs or cleaning. All belts and 
other parts which it is not necessary to cover 
with opaque guards must be protected with 
a wide mesh screen, made of a heavy wire, 
reinforced by 1% inch angle iron. All belts 
running near or through the floor are guarded 
to a height of at least 5 feet above the 
floor, and all belts running horizontally are 
guarded on their under side. All collars on 
line shafts must be of solid steel and set 
screws cannot project beyond the collars. 
Hollow set screws are used in most cases 
and all others are covered. “All emery wheels 
must be of the safety type, fitted with safety 
collars, and guarded by steel hoods. For 
special work in shops, where necessity re- 
quires, a slow speed emery wheel may be in- 
stalled and guards dispensed with, but it is 
understood that safety collars shall be used 
on all emery wheels.” “All wood jointers 
must be equipped with cylindrical heads.” 
“Both wheels of all band saws must be 
guarded.” “All water gauge glasses seven 
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Headframe at No. 4 shaft, Genoa, Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., showing stairway giving access to 
landing platform and head sheave. 


feet or less from the floor must be properly 
protected.” “All stationary engines must be 
guarded all around, preferably with a pipe 
railing, protecting the engine, rod, fly wheel 
and belt.” “All fly wheel pits and drum pits 
must be guarded and fitted with toe-boards.” 
“Fuse blocks on switchboards carrying over 
250 volts should be enclosed and danger sign 


placed on all switchboards.” “All turn 
sheaves and idler sheaves, 7 feet or less 
from the ground, must be guarded.” All saws 


and other operating parts must be protected 
as fully as possible, and high speed engines 
equipped with automatic stops wherever 
possible. 

A special feature on all the machines in 
the Hibbing shops is a self-locking belt shifter 
which was invented in the shop. The action 
of a spring on the clutch throws a lug into 
notches on a quadrant and prevents the 
shifter from being moved without definite 
purpose on the part of the operator. The 
shifter is handy for the workman, prevents 
the belt from unexpected shifting from one 
pulley to another, and is near at hand in an 
emergenicy. 

Saw guarding has been given a great deal 
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THE OLD WAY— 


Photograph of an Oliver Mining Co. machine shop in 1909, before the beginning of the safety 
campaign, showing unguarded belts, a loose rope hanging near a moving shaft, and a general ab- 


sence of safety devices at the “danger points.” 


of attention and it would be difficult to sur- 
pass some of the results that have been at- 
tained. The general principle followed in 
devising guards -is to entirely cover every 
moving part except the portion of the saw 
actually in use, and cover that, if possible, 
when not being used. Band saw wheels are 
entirely covered and the blade of the saw 
except where exposed for cutting. 

The company’s emery wheel guards are 
the best we have ever seen. A _ safety 
wheel, with a safety collar, is enclosed 
in a case made of 4% inch steel, re- 
inforced by a bar of steel on the inside 1 
inch thick and 4 inches wide, while a plate 
glass eye shield is attached to the front of 
the guard ’ protect the operator’s eyes. 

One more matter relative to the safeguards 
of this company deserves the attention of 
manufacturers. It is their methods of guard- 
ing the machinery in their power plants. They 
build wire mesh fences between the workman 
and all moving parts, providing safe means 
of access for oilers to the various parts of 
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the machinery. This cannot be too highly 
commended, and the low, scanty railing so 
common about fly wheels should be con- 
demned not only as unsafe but as a criminal 
delusion, giving a sense of safety where there 
is none. 

Safety signs are placed at all danger points 
and when men are temporarily working over- 
head in the shops, warnings “Lookout! Men 
Overhead” are placed directly beneath them 
to prevent workmen from being injured by 
falling materials. Much attention is also_ 
given to keeping all tools, such as cold chisels, 
cold sets, fullers, hammers, sledges, etc., prop- 
erly dressed, and the use of hammers or other 
tools with “mushroomed heads” is absolutely 
forbidden. Care was taken by our party to 
see whether or not this rule was enforced 
and the tools in the various shops were found 
in a very satisfactory condition. It is ap- 
parently not impossible for employers who 
conscientiously endeavor to do so to enforce 
such safety rules, 


Another important safety measure, the pro- 
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Top — Machine Shop, 
Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
at present day. In con- 
trast to picture on op- 
posite side, note mesh 
screen guard over cone 
pulleys, with the belt 
shifter projecting 
through the screen, 
thus preventing mach- 
inist from shifting 
belt with his hands; 
note also the _ solid 
steel covers over change 
gears at left end of 
machine. 


Middle—Carpenter Shop; note guard around belt pulleys and How belts are 
safety appliances over rip saw. : guarded at Hib- 
Lower Left—Central Compressor Plant; note safety guards in bing headquarters, 
front of flywheel; also oiling platform, O. I. Mining Co. 


Tool grinders in the Canisteo shop. 
shows the guards open. 


The picture 


viding of sufficient light, has ‘also ‘been given. 


effective attention. Whitewashed walls and 
large windows by day, and arc lights by night 
make it possible for workmen in all parts of 
the shops to have plenty of light. The writer 
has been in manufacturing establishments 
where men were required to work with ham- 
mers and other tools in places so dark‘ that it 
was impossible to see the nails they were 
driving, and at emery wheels in basements 


where the only light was given by flickering 


gas lights so insufficient that the workmen 
frequently had to feel for their, materials. 
Under such circumstances accidents are in- 
evitable and there ought to be little difficulty 
in locating the blame for them. 


22 YEARS AS MILL SURGEON 


John F. Culp, of Harrisburg, recently re- 
tired as surgeon of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company after twenty-two years’. experience. 
Some of his conclusions and observations 
were embodied in an article in the Medical 
Record which is now available in reprint 
form. In a general way, the policy of the 
company has been to deal directly with the 
injured employes or their families without thé 
intervention of attorneys or other third 
parties. Summing up his experiences in 20,- 
ooo recorded cases, Dr. Culp says: 


“During the twenty-two years that the writer 
has been the surgeon of this corporation there 
have been twenty thousand recorded cases 
of accidents. When we consider the hazard- 
ous nature of the work and the large num- 
ber of workmen, this number of accidents, 
many of which were trivial, is rather under 
than over the average. From these twenty 
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thousand accidents only eight suits for dam- 


/ ages against the company have resulted, six 


for personal injuries and two brought by 
widows on account of the death of their 
husbands. These cases resulted, not because 
the company stood on its legal rights, but 
because the dependents had visions of large 
damages to be recovered, and in some in- 
stances could not be persuaded to compro- 
mise even by their counsel. That this com- 
pany permits itself to be sued only where all 
other efforts fail is shown by the results 
of the cases. Of these eight cases, five were 
tried in the county courts, and in each case a 
non-suit was given the company. One of the 
cases was settled out of court, one withdrawn, 
and one, brought by a foolish, irresponsible 
boy, is still pending. This is a record prob- 
ably unequaled by any other large corpora- 
tion in this country, and shows what can be 
accomplished by a policy of fair treatment 
such. as has already been outlined. These 
results have been achieved without the aid 
of either a claim agent or a legal depart- 
ment, and while the surgeon is always at lib-- 
erty .to consult a legal adviser, such a re- 
course has been comparatively seldom neces- 
sary. ~ While definite figures are not avail- 
able, it is safe to. say that not more than 
five thousand dollars have been spent for 
légal services in connection with these twenty 
thousand accidents that have occurred during 
the past twenty-two years. The money went 
where it did the most good; that is, to the 


-injured and their families. 


_ “Absence of litigation, however desirable, 
is not the only good to be derived trom the 


“carrying out of such a policy. The employer 


says in effect to the employe: ‘I recognize 
the fact that you are helping me to create 
wealth, and if adversity comes to you in the 
shape of an accident it is only fair that some 
of this wealth that your hands helped me to 
create should be yours. I will care for you 
and yours. The law may not compel this, 
but whether it does or not it is right and 
just. Such a spirit of fair and generous 
dealing cannot but have a far-reaching and 
lasting effect on the employe. It makes him 
a better and more loyal workman and is con- 
ducive to pleasanter and more harmonious 
relations between him and his employer. 
The value of such harmonious relations be- 
tween master and servant is difficult to esti- 
mate in dollars and cents, and in these days 
of industrial unrest, when capital is prepar- 
ing to capitulate to labor on the best terms 
obtainable, the corporation that can stand 
forth with such a record over a long period 
of years must perforce have a great advan- 
Lage seen: 

“While this policy of treatment to the in- 
jured workmen and their dependents, as above 
outlined, is more nearly ideal than any other 
method, yet it is not without its shortcomings. 
Its advantages are: That it deals with each 
case individually, and, while there are certain 
fundamental principles observed, each case 
is decided on its merits It makes the indi- 
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vidual needs paramount, loyalty and length 
of service, while considered, being secondary. 
It makes the attending surgeon, who comes 
at once into intimate personal relations with 
the injured, the general agent of the cor- 
poration. It eliminates the claim agent and 
the paid attorney, or, rather, it makes of the 
attending physician all these and a family 
counselor as well. 

“The disadvantages are: Loyalty and long 
service cannot amount to so much in time 
of accident as the industrial necessities. The 
man who has been frugal and saving gets 
less in proportion than the man who has 
been improvident and careless in his living. 
The needs of the latter are greater because 
he has saved little or nothing, and it would 
seem, therefore, that the saving, frugal man 
was in a measure taxed to help out his un- 
fortunate but less deserving brother. The 
second disadvantage of this policy consists 
in making the surgeon not only the healer of 
the wounds, physical and mental, but also 
the claim agent and legal counsel as well. 
It makes so much depend on the tact and 
temperament of the surgeon. Medical schools 
can and do teach medicine and surgery, but 
rare tact born of humane feelings can only 
be gotten in the great school of life, and 
if the physician does not have the proper 
temperament to begin with it can never be 
acquired. . . . 

“In conclusion, the writer not only hopes 
but predicts that the principles of humanity 
and justice which have been applied in the 
treatment accorded to its employes by this 
one Pennsylvania corporation will be incor- 
porated into a law which will do much to 
lighten the burden of the industrial workers 
in time of accidents.” 


MEN VS. BINDING TWINE 
ISABEL C, BARROWS 


When an institution has been subjected to 
the fiery test of deserved criticism and emerges 
purified, it should have credit for that fact. 
The state prison of Kansas seems to have 
come forth from the ashes, like the fabled 
Pheenix, with renewed youth, judging from 
the seventeenth biennial report. It is not 
common to have such reports consider “the 
man” in the penitentiary; as a rule he is but 
a cog in the machinery, and no more. Here 
the convict is made to appear of more impor- 
tance than the binding twine! The managers 
say: “It is not a question of how cheaply, 
but how well, a penitentiary can be managed. 
The first consideration should be to restore 
those confined in the institution to moral 
health and make them as far as possible self- 
supporting and self-respecting members of 
society.” There is nothing new in this excel- 
lent doctrine, but Kansas seems only now to 
be adopting it. For many years she has had 
a parole law, and the results at last are satis- 
factory. The standard set before the men 
released under this law is high. Following 
are the rules: 
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1. The prisoner shall proceed at once to his 
place of employment and report to his employer. 

2. Upon reporting to his employer he shall im- 
mediately make out a written report and send it by 
mail to the warden, announcing his arrival at his 
destination, and this written’ report must pe in- 
dorsed by his employer. 

3. He must not change employment, nor leave 
employment, unless by order of or upon permission 
from the warden first obtained in writing. 

4, He must make a written report to the warden 
on the first day of each month for the month 
previous. If the prisoner has been idie during thé 
month he must state the reason. He must also give 
any other information that will throw light upon 
his conduct and success during the month. These 
monthly reports must be indorsed by his employer. 

5. He must attend church at least once each 
Sunday. 

6. He must spend his evenings at home. 

7. He must abstain from the use of intoxicating 
liquor in any form. He must avoid all evil associa- 
tion and improper places of amusement, including 
pool halls and other places not frequented by the 
best citizens. ‘ 

8. He must respect and obey the laws cheerfully, 
and conduct himself as a good citizen, keeping his 
conduct at all times consistent with that of the 
best and most respected citizens of his community. 
He will live with or near his mother or wife and 
devote his time and earnings to her support ag 
needed. : 

9. In the event of sickness or the loss of his 
position through any misfortune whatever, he must 
immediately report the fact in writing to the war- 
den, or have this report made for him. 

10. A violation of any of the above rules forfeits 
the parole contract on the part of the party paroled 
and renders him liable to be returned at once to the 
penitentiary to serve out the maximum sentence, 


The warden, J. K. Codding, hzd been acting 
in that capacity a year only, but he seems to 
have left no stone unturned that would better 
the health and morals of the men. Cleanliness 
has been introduced in places where it was 
sadly needed, and the care of the insane and 
the tuberculous has been improved. There 
are many of both classes, one in every five in 
the prison population having tuberculosis, and 
one in every fifteen being insane. Outdoor 
exercise has been introduced for half an hour 
daily for those who work in shops and fac- 
tories, and two hours on Saturday afternoon 
for those who work in the great coal mine 
which belongs to the prison. 


All restraint is removed, and during the thirty 
minutes they are allowed to do as they please, being 
required only to behave like gentlemen. They play 
baseball, pitch horseshoes, play basket-ball, and 
take such other exercise as suits their needs. The 
men visit among themselves, the officers mingle 
with them, often umpiring their games, and enjoy 
with the prisoners the half-hour’s respite from dis- 
cipline and work. At the close of the period the 
men are formed in their divisions, and, in charge 
of an officer, march in silence to their work. 
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The results of this simple expedient, which 
one would think ordinary common sense would 
have installed long ago, are thus described: 


The results of a year’s trial have been very 
gratifying. Not to exceed a half dozen infractions 
of the rules have occurred on the playgrounds, and 
almost universally the violations were by the 
youngest boys in the prison, and were of minor im- 
portance. These violators were deprived of the 
privileges of the yard for a long period of time. 
The men have almost universally increased in 
weight as well as chest expansion. They are clear- 
eyed, walk with an elastic step, and the improve- 
ment in discipline nas been marked. The usual 
prison vices have decreased fully 70 per cent, the 
tuberculosis tent has been torn down, and no new 
cases have been added during the past six months. 
Every department of the institution reports that 
the men have an increased capacity and a desire 
to do the work assigned them. The increase in 
the amount of work done, as well as the better 
quality, is perhaps the most noticeable result of the 
recreation period. 

In addition to the open-air exercises given week 
days, Sunday morning at eight thirty, when the 
weather permits, the Bible classes, with 260 mem- 
bers, meet in the prison grove for thirty minutes’ 
study of the lesson, the attendance at this service 
being voluntary, At the close of the Bible study 
all of the prisoners occupy the benches in the 
prison grove for a thirty minutes’ chapel service. 
The men are then given an hour and a quarter of 
freedom in the inside prison yard. This helps them 
to endure the eighteen hours of lock-up from Sun- 
day noon to six o’clock Monday morning. 

I believe that the relaxation from the discipline, 
the liberty to talk and laugh and run, and let the 
natural man assert himself, is as beneficial to the 
prisoner’s mental and nervous being as are the 
exercises to his physical requirements. 


This prison has an interesting fund, started 
by a prisoner,—Jerry Choteau,—who was so 
afraid that his own little girl might some 
time be in want that his sympathies extended 
to other little girls. The plan is to aid pris- 
oners’ families, and it is well organized within 
the prison. The chaplain, the warden’s wife, 
and three prisoners are the officers. The fund 
has been nearly all given by the convicts them- 
selves, and small sums are sent to the mothers, 
wives, and children of prisoners.’ 

In material things,—mining coal, making 
twine, etc,—the prison seems to be doing well, 
but, after all, what is the outlook? When, by 
some happy chance, a good warden ‘is selected 
he makes a bright spot in its history, and his 
star is then eclipsed. 

It is no wonder that the warden says he is 
confronted with the difficulty of “the short 
and uncertain tenure of the warden’s office.” 
He has been trying, as best he could, to con- 
duct the penitentiary “on the business prin- 
ciples that are used by the best managed cor- 
porations in the state.” 

Is it not surprising that Kansas, and many 
other states, should be so short-sighted as not 
to see that that sort of business management 
1s impossible so long as politics has anything 
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to do with the tenure of office of a warden? 
Nothing so surprises Europeans as the inse- 
curity of this office. Without the continuity 
that allows experience, progress in prison re- 
form is out of the question. Kansas may be 
congratulated that today there are clean beds 
and walls, wholesome food, and various other 
things in the state prison—but who can 
prophesy what will be the next biennial re- 
port? The people of Kansas have this mat- 
ter in their own hands. 


THE HEALTH OF LAUNDRY WOMEN 
MARY BROWN SUMNER 


Volume XII of the federal report on women 
and child workers,’ which is devoted to. laun- 
dry workers, tells little that is conclusive or 
satisfying in the face of such a serious de- 
mand for information as the laundry work- 
ers’ strike in New York last winter provoked. 
Its principal contribution is Dr. Rosa Liebig’s 
study of the health of 539 laundry workers. 
This is based solely on the women’s own state- 
ments, and the individual records which fill 
two-thirds of the volume tend to show only 
that in the case of many of the one hundred 
and thirty-five workers who complained of ill 
health from laundry work home conditions 
or previous work might be held partly re- 
sponsible for their condition, and that, in the 
case of the four hundred and four who made 
no complaints, as one of them puts it, they were 
“stronger to begin with,’ that is, - better 
equipped physically when they went into the 
work. Dr. Liebig’s tables are based on these 
statements supplemented by no medical ex- 
amination. They show a larger proportion 
of machine ironers, many of whom use the 
foot lever, complaining of ill health than of 
any other single operation; hand ironers fol- 
low, then mangle girls. Swollen or painful 
legs is the most common complaint; pains, 
rheumatic or muscular, sometimes from stand- 
ing, sometimes from dampness, is the next, 
with about as frequent complaints of pelvic 
or uterine trouble. Abdominal troubles, 
nausea and headache, and lung troubles are 
other complaints and there are three cases 
reported of accidents to the hands from 
burns or crushing in the mangle. 

The investigation of general laundry con- 
ditions covered establishments in four cities: 
New York, Chicago, Rockford, Ill., and 
Philadelphia. Three hundred and fifteen laun- 
dries employing 6,417 persons, 80 per cent of 
them women, were visited. These were of 
all types and it is not stated how many were 
hand laundries, how many old-fashioned im- 
perfectly equipped wholesalers, and how 
many steam bundle and flat work laundries 
with their very complete mechanical equip- 
ment. This federal report would, however, 
it would seem, have been the occasion for a 
therough study of the different working con- 

*Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage- 
Warners in the United States. Nineteen volumes, 
Volume XII. Employment of women in laundries, 


work supervised by Charles H. Verrill; the report 
on health by Dr. Rosa Liebig. 
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ditions offered by these different groups. In 
Chicago alone was any study of hours or 
wages reported. The Chicago tables are based 
on wage and hour scales given by employers 
in nine laundries. These show a normal day 
of ten hours; hours on individual days rang- 
ing from eight to twelve and a half. Wages 
in these laundries is given as ranging from 
$5.50 to $13.00 a week, the latter wage being 
paid for such work as starching or oversee- 
ing. 

The best feature of the report is an excel- 
lent account of the machine process and equip- 
ment in a model steam laundry. 


LABOR IN MARYLAND CANNERIES 


Bulletin ninety-six of the federal Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor contains a 
study of the working hours, earnings, and 
duration of employment of women in selected 
industries in California and Maryland, by 
Marie L. Obenaner. In the latter state the 
study of women is supplemented by a study 
of children in the same industries. In this 
Mary Compton collaborated with Miss Oben- 
aner. 

Ninety-one establishments in six groups of 
industries, employing 12,435 women, were 
studied, almost 3,000 women being  inter- 
viewed. The most thorough study was given 
canneries, since the great variation in con- 
ditions in different factories made it impossi- 
ble to generalize from a few. More than half 
of the establishments studied belonged to this 
industry, and employed more than half of 
the total number of women. 

“The most impressive thing,” says the re- 
port, “about the Maryland canneries visited 
was the large number of children at work, a 
- great many of them, apparently, under twelve 
years of age, some of them unquestionably, 
and often admittedly, under eleven. The 
children appearing in the tables of the report 
in no way represent the proportion found in 
the canneries, as only such were scheduled as 
were helping mother or sister during the 
period covered by this investigation, viz: May 
I, 1910, to April 30, 1911. The companies in- 
variably denied employing these children, con- 
tending that they came as helpers to their 
mothers or sisters; nevertheless about one- 
fourth of the workers in the canneries visited 
were children under fourteen.” 

City canneries in Maryland showed an aver- 
age season of about six months, and an 
average weekly work schedule of about 45.7 
hours; country canneries showed a season of 
only eight weeks and a 50 hour average. In 
striking contrast with the average hours is 
the not infrequent long day with the occas- 
ional long week of work, a_ characteristic 
feature of the industry. Fifteen and one-half 
to seventeen and one-half hours are not in- 
frequent and in some cases employes work 
night and day in different canneries. One 
canner gave the following _explanation of 
these hours to the investigator. “These 
women,” said he, “are different from others. 
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They can work fifteen or twenty hours a day 
and it won’t hurt them. They'd be opposed 
to any restriction in working hours, for they 
are greedy and want to make all they can.” 

The report adds: “This view that ‘these 
people are different, that conditions ordinar- 
ily regarded as menacing do not hurt them, is 
as common in occurrence as it is singular in 
theory.” 

The earnings of these grasping workers 
putting in long hours average $4.61 a week 
for time workers in the city, and $6.06 in the 
country. For piece workers with two child 
helpers the highest average rate is $4.84 a 
week in the city; in the country where there 
is less of the lower grades of unskilled work, 
the average with two helpers is $13.30. 

Because of the need of saving time in deal- 
ing with the local crops the country canner- 
ies showed in most cases better labor-saving 
equipment and often better sanitation. The 
abominable housing conditions in the country 
camps, however, more than made up for these 
better working conditions. Camp conditions 
are fully described in the report which has 
this comment to make: “No one has yet 
measured the train of influences of such living 
conditions upon the health of the workers— 
all moral and ethical questions aside. Had 
time permitted, it would have been entirely 
pertinent to follow up some of the cases of 
illness chargeable to cannery camp conditions 
in order to find out just how much such ill- 
ness had cost the workers in medicine, doc- 
tor’s bills, and unemployment. It would be 
pertinent and interesting because this ‘free 
housing’ is held out by canner and ‘row boss’ 
as a factor in compensation. While this sup- 
plemental search was not possible, the sinister 
influence of most of the living conditions as 
described admits of little doubt. It is the 
more to be regretted because the few camps 
properly drained and adequately equipped 
show the possibilities in the line of comfort 
and health, not only for the workers, but for 
the babies that might get a breath of country 
air and a respite from the oppressive heat of 
the city.” 

The California canneries differed from the 
Maryland in having longer average hours, not 
so large a proportion of child laborers, and 
somewhat better camp conditions. Bulletin 
ninety-six also contains Massachusetts Man- 
ufacturers and Employes’ Health by William 
C. Hanson of the Massachusetts Board of 
Health and a translation of the full text 
of the new German Workman’s Insurance 
Code which went into effect in the beginning 
of 1912. 

JOTTINGS 
HEALTH AND WOMEN’S UNIONS 


A leaflet published by the Women’s 
Trade Union League of Chicago describes 
the work and plans of its Health Committee, 
of which Mrs. Samuel Dauchy is chairman: 

“Members of the unions which are affiliated 
with the Health Committee and which pay an 
annual tax per member into the Health Com- 
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mittee fund are entitled to the services of 
the staff of leading women physicians at their 
offices without further payment. Certificates 
must be secured for each visit from the sec- 
retary of their local union. The physicians 
have arranged convenient office hours in dif- 
ferent parts of the city and visits are usually 
possible without interfering with the day’s 
work. 

“One of the most important results of mak- 
ing it easy for the girls to go to the physi- 
cians is the information thus secured. Data 
is taken as to the girl’s trade, her hours, wheth- 
er sitting or standing, her food, the circum- 
stances that bear on her health, and then ef- 
fort is made to do as promptly as possible 
the thing that needs to be done to bring her 
back to normal womanhood—not only that she 
may support herself and her family, as she 
often must, but that she may have a fighting 
chance for immortality in her children. 

“One of our physicians suggested that the 
Health Committee support a bed at the Ed- 
ward Sanitarium at Naperville, at an annual 
cost of five hundred dollars, where incipient 
cases of tuberculosis are taken. Since its es- 
tablishment over a year ago the bed has been 
constantly occupied. 

“Specialists are employed for eye, nose, 
and throat troubles. The eye-strain endured 
by the girls is enormous, and it is interesting 
to note that women are generally employed 
upon work requiring exceptionally keen 
vision.” 

Besides these specialists the committee has 
five general practitioners. The present mem- 
bership of the committee is between six and 
seven hundred. 

Figures are but feeble advocates in compar- 
ison with the stories of the individual cases 
told by the physicians themselves. One doctor 
tells of a girl who had lost the sight of one 
eye, but had come for treatment in time 
to save the other one; another, of inducing 
girls living on the first floor to sleep with 
their windows open by telling them of the 
simple plan of nailing an iron bar across the 
lower part of the sash, thus removing all 
fear of burglary. The bar could be had of a 
blacksmith for ten cents, and the rest was 
easy. The doctors say, too, that in a short 
time they have only to know the trade of the 
girl consulting them to predict almost cer- 
tainly what her complaint will be. In one 
trade there is a certain sort of eye-strain, 
and from a certain machine in another trade 
has come every case of tuberculosis. 


SWISS NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT 


The Swiss National Insurance Act which 
has just gone into operation covers, unlike 
the British with which it forms an interest- 
ing contrast in many particulars, not only sick 
insurance, but insurance for industrial acci- 
dents. The industrial accident insurance sec- 
tion, which includes only dangerous trades 
and some occupational diseases, is, indeed, 
the only compulsory section of the act. This 
fund is contributed by employers. Payments 
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are ordinarily 70 or 80 per cent of wages, 
but in certain cases, where special treatment 
is needed, full wages are paid. In case of 
death the payments are medical and surgical 
expenses and 60 per cent of wages to depend- 
ents. There is no income limit, but fourteen 
francs is the maximum wage upon which 
payments are based. 

The sickness benefit is voluntary as far 
as the authority of the federal government 
goes, each canton being left to decide whether 
its fund shall be compulsory or voluntary. 
State, canton, and the insured unite in making 
up the fund. The weekly sick benefit covers 
expenses of treatment and, in some cases, 
a money benefit of one franc a day. Matern- 
ity benefit runs for six weeks, but this sec- 
tion contains the excellent provision that a 
nursing mother’s benefit can be extended. 
The sickness feature includes also accidents 
not industrial, toward which the individual 
contributes three-quarters, the state one- 
quarter. Employers do not, as in the British, 
contribute to the sick fund. 

The insurance is effected through a Federal 
Insurance Institution, subsidized by the gov- 
ernment and governed by a council repre- 
senting the government, the workman and 
the employer. Provision is made for co-oper- 
ation with existing sick funds, and a federal 
court is established to decide appeals from 
cantonal courts. 


PERSONALS 


David Blaustein—scholar, educator, philan- 
thropist and social worker—passed away sud- 
denly on August 26 while visiting the camp 
2; os Educational Alliance at Cold Spring, 

An editorial appreciation of Dr. Blaustein’s 
life appears on another page. Dr. Blaustein 
was born in Lida, Russia. He received his 
early education in Talmudic academies in his 
native land. At the age of seventeen he went 
to study in Germany in the cities of Koenigs- 
berg and Memel. During 1886, while attend- 
ing the teachers’ seminary at Schewerin in 
Mecklenberg, Dr. Blaustein, though anxious 
to remain in Germany to complete his edu- 
cation, was ordered to leave. 

Later in the year he came to Boston and 
there conducted a German and Hebrew school. 
Three years later he entered Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he took highest honors in a 
special course in Semitics. . While still a 
student at Harvard he founded philanthropic, 
educational and charitable institutions, which 
are still in existence. ; 

Graduating from Harvard in 1892, Dr. 
Blaustein became the rabbi of the Congrega- 
tion Sons of Israel and David, in Providence, 
R. I. While still a rabbi in Providence, he 
received an appointment as instructor in 
Semitics at Brown University. 
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' Largely through the influence of the late 
Isidor Straus, of New York, Dr. Blaustein 
in 1898 was elected superintendent of the 
_ Educational Alliance, an institution for the 
education and Americanization of immigrants 
in New York city. He served the Educa- 
tional Alliance as superintendent until 1907. 
During the nine years of his superintendency 
he widened its scope aiming to make it a 
help to the youth of the immigrant classes. 
In explanation of its aims Dr. Blaustein once 
said: “T)e alliance endeavors to give the im- 
migrant what has been denied him in his 
native land. It speaks to the older genera- 
tion of immigrants to consider the future, 
and addresses itself to the rising generation 
to have regard for the past. It reconciles the 
heart of the parent to the heart of the child. 
It stands as a mediator between the different 
classes of people of the neighborhood as well 
as the city at large. It brings about a better 
feeling between the different classes, and 
above all makes the foreigner understand 
American institutions and makes him realize 
that liberty and law go together; that the 
right of citizenship implies also duties, and 
that Americans are a nation governed by the 
people for the benefit of the people.” 

In October, 1907, Dr. Blaustein resigned 
from the Educational Alliance and became 
manager of the Houston street branch of the 
Jefferson Bank. About a year later Dr. 
Blaustein received a call as superintendent of 
the Chicago Hebrew Institute. He accepted 
the offer but finding that he met with opposi- 
tion in matters of policy which he deemed 
fundamental, he resigned. : 

In 1910 Dr. Blaustein received the appoint- 
ment as staff lecturer on Jewish, Slavic and 
Italian immigration at the New York School 
of Philanthropy. During the two years of his 
occupancy of this chair ~he devoted half the 
year to travel, studying conditions and op- 
portunities for those living in the congested 
centers of the East, in the western states, on 
the Pacific coast and in the Gulf states. After 
his return from such a trip last February he 
lectured before various educational institu- 
tions, telling young men where opportunities 
awaited them away from the crowded cities 
on the eastern seaboard. : 

Dr. Blaustein intended in the fall of this 
year to establish information bureaus where 
individual inquirers could get reliable informa- 
tion as to where to settle outside of New 
York. He believed that people who have 
pioneer spirit, energy and small savings at 
their command should be educated where to 
go of their own accord without assistance 
from charity or philanthropy. Governors, 
state officials, chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade had promised to co-operate 

i im in this plan. ; xg 
ae year ago Dr. Blaustein married Miriam 
Umstadter, of Norfolk, Va., a student of the 
New York School of Philanthropy. Mrs. 
Blaustein before her marriage was engaged 
in settlement work. 
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Roy G. Harper, who for the past year and 
a half has been superintendent of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Tampa, Fla., has been 
appointed to the same position in Erie, Pa. 
Mr. Harper is a graduate of the University 
of Missouri, of the St. Louis School of Phii- 
anthropy and of the Law College of Stetson 
University, Fla, In St. Louis he had experi- 
ence in juvenile court work and this summer 
was enrolled as a worker in the Clinton dis- 
trict of the New York Charity Organization 
Society. He Tas been in newspaper work in 
Detroit, St. Louis, and other cities. 


James L. Feiser, director of the truancy de- 
partment of the Indianapolis Schools since 
1906, has been appointed the general secretary 
of the Columbus Associated Charities. It is 
said that his has been one of the few truancy 
departments in the country which has viewed 
truancy as a family problem and not as a 
mere matter of police regulation. His prin- 
ciple has been case by case work all the way 
through. Therefore he naturally belonged to 
the charity organization field. 

J. J. Weber, for over a year director of 
the Civic Association of Englewood, N. J., 
has just become secretary of the finance com- 
mittee of the Charity Organization Society of 
New York. Mr. Weber succeeds J. Byron 
Deacon, now secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Pittsburgh. 


Bessie Ray, who for the past four years 
has been connected with the Associated 
Charities of Atlanta, has been appointed sec- 
retary of the newly organized Associated 
Charities of Columbia, S. C. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


AN INSURANCE MONOPOLY 
To THE EpiITor: 


My attention has been directed to an ar- 
ticle which appeared in THe Survey for June 
29, pages 476 and 477, entitled Liability Fight 
Before Massachusetts Legislature. 

The writer of the article appears to favor 
giving a monopoly of the workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance business to the Massachu- 
setts Employes’ Insurance Association. He 
states that the authors of the act “felt that 
much of the waste which now takes place 
could be eliminated by giving a practical mo- 
nopoly to this association.” 

If the Massachusetts Employes’ Insurance 
Association can do so well in eliminating 
waste and saving expense, why is not the 
present arrangement under which the asso- 
ciation, the private mutual companies, and 
the private stock companies are put in com- 
petition with each other ideal? If the asso- 
ciation can do all that is claimed for it, its 
competition will soon drive the private mu- 
tual companies and the p.ivate stock compa- 
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nies out of business. If it can eliminate waste 
and save expense, it can reduce its rates 
and underbid the private mutual companies 
and the private stock companies and get 
all the business. This being the case, why 
take the risk and go to the trouble of es- 
tablishing a monopoly? Wny not let the law 
of the survival of the fittest work untrammeled 
and take care of the matter? 

If the argument is sound for establishing 
a monopoly in the workmen’s compensation 
insurance business to eliminate waste and 
save expense, then it is equally sound as ap- 
plied to other lines of business. Why not 
establish monopolies in the steel business, in 
the textile business, in the grocery business, 
in all lines of business, destroy competition, 
and eliminate the waste and save the expense? 
Why not establish socialism at once, do away 
with all competition, eliminate all waste, save 
all expense? 

Why not? Because as human nature is 
constituted, the managers of any institution 
enjoying a monopoly will at once become 
slack and indifferent, having no longer the 
spur of competition, and waste and expense 
will grow beyond bounds. Besides, the spur 
of competition is needed to ensure the best 
possible service from every institution for 
the community. When managers have no 
competition, they will become lazy and in- 
different, and the community will have to 
put up with poor service. Competition is 
the tool by which the community secures 
efficiency in its servants. All who sell to 
the community are servants of the commu- 
nity. 

Agencies of government should be adapted 
to the imperfections of human nature. The 
imperfections of human nature necessitate 
the organization of society on a competitive 
basis instead of on a socialistic basis. Com- 
petition involves a lot of effort that in one 
sense is wasted, but the price that society has 
to pay to secure the best results as human 
nature is constituted. It is not possible to 
measure the relative advantage of a thing 
solely by the amount of expense it entails. 
Expense must often be incurred to secure 
efficiency and to induce men to put forth 
their best efforts. Neither a state monopoly 
in insurance nor state insurance itself will 
work because of the imperfections in human 
nature. 

This is a phase of the matter which should 
be carefully considered by your readers. 


FrANK E. Law. 


{Vice-President The Widelity and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York.] 


THE CAUSES OF POVERTY 


To THE EDITor: 


In your issue of August 31, the cartoon 
which you printed on the first page was 
grossly incomplete, it seems to me, inasmuch 
as the one cause most overwhelmingly potent 
in breaking up human homes was not even 
mentioned. Should you have added a fourth 
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picture of the average bar-room with a crowd 
of men leaning up against the rail catching 
the schooners as they came over, you would 
then not have been guilty of publishing a 
partial truth or of trying to make the tail 
wag the dog. S. S. KnicuHT. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


A NEW FRIEND FOR TONY 


To THE EDITOR: 


Accept a word of appreciation for your is- 
sue of August 17. If this were the only 
number I received this year I should feel I 
had my money’s worth. Tony and The Trend 
of Things will give any man food for thought 
for many weeks and months. Every article 
in it is worth careful reading. All your 
issues are good but this seems just a little 
better than usual. 

LuTHEeR B. ADAmMs. 

Pittsburgh. 


JOTTINGS 


TAX REFORM IN MISSOURI 


If adopted at the November election, two 
amendments proposed to the constitution of 
Missouri will revolutionize the taxation sys- 
tem in that state. The first makes a funda- 
mental change in the basis of taxation; the 
second, a reform in the administration of the 
tax system by providing for a permanent tax 
commission similar to those already existing 
in almost a dozen other states. 

Bonds issued by the state, by its municipal- 
ities, or other local units, ar to be ex- 
empted from taxation at once. All other 
forms of personal property, tangible as well 
as intangible, are to be exempted in 1914, at 
which time poll taxes and merchants’ and 
manufacturers’ tax and business licenses of 
all kinds (except those imposed under the 
police rather than the taxing power) also are 
to be swept away. In the case of real prop- 
erty, a differentiation is made between land 
and improvements on land. So far as im- 
provements are concerned, the tax is to be 
reduced gradually, being levied on _ three- 
fourths of the improvements assessed in 1914 
and 1915, one-half in 1916 and 1917, one- 
fourth in 1918 and 1010, and thereafter im- 
provements of all kinds are to be exempt. 
The real reduction would, however, be much 
less gradual because improvements to the ex- 
tent of $3,000 on each homestead are to be 
exempt, beginning in 1914. After the year 
1919, accordingly, land would remain the sole 
object of taxation, except that public utility 
franchises are also to be taxed, and it is 
further provided that the amendment “shall 
not be construed as limiting or denying the 
power of the state to tax any form of fran- 
chise, privilege, or inheritance.’ The amend- 
ment provides that the assessment of property 
for taxation shall be at its actual value. 
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CIVIC SERVICE HOUSE 


Hard by the famous little shop where once 
upon a time “Old Solomon Levy” displayed 
his bargains in “coats and everything else so 
neat,” stands Boston’s Civic Service House, a 
youngster among the historic landmarks of 
the North End, but a real part of the teeming 
life of the community. 

Civic Service House has celebrated its tenth 
anniversary. Twenty-six of the house clubs 
held a reunion concert and dance, and some 
of Boston’s leading social workers contributed 
to a speech-making program. 

The settlement has been true to its name, for 
no class or club whose aim is not toward better 
civic conditions is given room in the house. 
All the activities are confined to adults, al- 
though every effort is made to find other loca- 
tions for newly organized boys’ and girls’ 
clubs of recreational or social nature. 

Prof. Frank Parsons early became interested 
in Civic Service House and, with the co-onera- 
tion of Meyer Bloomfield, the director, Ralph 
Albertson, and Philip Davis, established the 
Civic Service House Vocation Office, the fore- 
runner of the present Vocation Bureau at 6 
Beacon street, of which Mr. Bloomfield is 
director. 

The Music School Settlement is another off- 
shoot of the work of Civic Service House. It 
was organized in November, r010, when a 
remodelled tenement adjoining the settlement 
was obtained and a number of teachers and 
assistants volunteered their services. Prof. 
Walter F. Spaulding, head of the Department 
of Music at Harvard, was chosen director of 
the settlement, and Daniel Bloomfield became 
executive head. During the first week 111 
children applied for instruction at the Music 
School Settlement, and the second year opened 
with a waiting list of over 200. Through the 
faculty the settlement has connections with 
practically everv musical organization of im- 
portance about Boston. On hot summer even- 
ings roof concerts are given by the pupils of 
the Music School Settlement. The roof of 
Civic Service House itself was early supplied 
with flower-boxes, a canvas top was erected, and 
benches, chairs, and lights provided. Every 
evening during the summer volunteer teachers 
give elementary instruction to the immigrants 
of the community. 

The settlement has a summer camp, Camp 
Agassiz, near Gloucester, where there are 
three well equipped cottages. 


IMMIGRATION COMMISSION FOR CALIFORNIA 


Governor Hiram Johnson of California has 
recently appointed a State Immigration Com- 
mission for the purpose of working out a 
plan for the wide distribution of the immi- 
grants who will, it is expected, flock to Cali- 
fornia after the opening of the Panama Canal. 
The commission is charged to report to the 
next legislature such laws dealing with the 
situation as may be thought best. It is com- 
posed of Robert Watchorn and Dana W. 
Bartlett of Los Angeles, Simon Lubin of 
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Sacramento and Robert Newton Lynch and 
Katherine Felton of San Francisco. 


N. Y. TRAMP FARM SITE CHOSEN 


Governor Dix of New York announced last 
week that 821 acres of land in Dutchess 
county, twenty miles south of Poughkeepsie, 
has been selected for the state farm colony 
for tramps. The purchase price is to be $60,- 
ooo, The legislature last year made a pre- 
liminary appropriation of $100,000 to establish 
the new institution which will cost $500,000. 
Practically all of the land selected is tillable, 
which Governor Dix says is a feature that 
prompted his approval of the site. 


TUBERCULOSIS DAY 


October 27 is announced by the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis as the third national Tuberculosis 
Day. On this day the association asks 100,- 
000 churches and religious societies—double 
last year’s number—to give special attention 
to this disease, from which the census shows, 
the churches lost 52,000 communicants last 
year. - 


LENGTH OF PROBATION 


Wherever states are discussing the proba- 
tion system they are laying stress on the 
length of time that the person on probation 
should be under surveillance. In Belgium the 
period must be at least two years. In a paper 
read before the international congress Des 
Patronages, Dr. Rosenfeld, of Berlin, recom- 
mended that the period should not be less 
than two years nor more than five. The ob- 
ject of this long term is to enable the delin- 
quent to repair, as far as possible, the injury 
he has inflicted by his crime. He says that 
the sense of moral obligation to make such 
reparation has so completely disappeared 
among criminals that they think imprison- 
ment has wiped out all their wrong-doing, 
and they fiercely combat any suggestion to 
make good the injury they have done. He 
would have no one absolutely free from pro- 
bation till he had seriously applied himself 
to making all the reparation in his power. 


Tie Belivue 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes. 
sion. 
HAT right living should be the fourth “R”™ in 
education. sei 
THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. ; : 

THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 

THAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 

THAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 

man. —Amierican School of Home Economics. 


NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. ‘The Profession of Home« 
making,’ which gives daails of home-study, domestic science courses 
etc., It’s EE. Bulletins: ‘‘Freehan ooking, 10 cts.; Food 
Values,’’ 10 cts.; “’ The Up-To-Date Home,” 15 cts. 

~  Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W, 69th St,, Chicago, ML, 


F FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
Classified Adve rtisements Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly in spare mo- 


ments, at yourownhome. You hear the living voice of a 
Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, native professor pronounceeach word and phrase. Ina sur- 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty fi prisingly short time you can Pi anew language by the 


k by th 
HONE METHOD 


t line. . i 
ae ‘Want? advertisements under the various nesting, ; LAN GUAGE- Abe tae 
“Situations Wanted,’ ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five cents ___ combined wi 
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SCHOOLS 


HELP WANTED 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Twenty-ninth Street and Groveland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED—Superintendent—Jewess—for a small 
institution. One with some knowledge of way- 
ward adolescent girls. ‘The Industrial Home for 
Jewish Girls, Cheltenham, Pa. 


Preparation for private duty, social wor’- -nd hospital 
positions; three years’ course, no tuition fue. $8a month 
allowed to cover expenses of uniforms and text books. 
Michael Reese is a large, active Hospital, new buildings, 
latest equipment for scientific work; full class enters 
October Ist; announcement and particulars conceming 
School sent on application to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


WOMAN to teach domestic science classes and 
serve as visiting housekeeper. Salary $7500 a 
month or more, according to experience. Ad- 
dress Associated Charities, Jacksonville, Fla. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WOMAN of several years’ experience in work 
for dependent children, both east and west, desires 
Preparation for executive positions in the position as matron of children’s home. Would 


go west. Address 1054 Suryny. 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
SOM ero e rene POSITION of executive capacity in boys’ school 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL # or institution L,; young married man, experienced 
Address: 125 Hast 27th Street, New York City gud ea ple so adr cu LUO EEE yi 


Fresh Air And You Need It In Your Home 
| How To Use It Fresh Air is indispensible to good health. 


Dr. Carrington tell 
By THOMAS SPEES = arring on ells you how to work, play and 
CARRINGTON, M. D. sleep in comfort in the fresh, pure air in any climate. The 


book is a complete compendium of information on 


A new book for everybody on 


the best and latest devices for methods of living and sleeping in the open air. 
living and sleeping comfortably It contains information on ventilation; window tents; 
in the open air . A fs wall houses; iron frame porches, and roof bungalows for 


PUP Serer nny: city use; temporary fresh air porches and permanent 
250 Pages. 150 Illustrations sleeping porches and loggias for country homes; tents 


Bound in Cloth and tent houses, open air bungalows, and cottages; 
Price $1.00, postpaid methods of protecting and screening porches; clothing, 


bedding and furniture for outdoor life, and a host of 


Order from 


THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
STUDY AND PREVENTION 
OF TUBERCULOSIS 
195 East 22nd Street, New York City 


other subjects. 


The book is so practical and so well illustrated that 


anyone can easily follow out the suggestions, 


Insure Your Health by Buying it Now 
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Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


President GRAHAM TAYLOR. Vice-President JULIA C. LATHROP. 
Directors: SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, EDITH ABBOTT, EDWARD L. BURCHARD 


NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED QUARTERS 
116 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, S. 
Opposite Art Institute, near Auditorium, Orchestra Hall and Public Library. 


Courses in General Training for Social Work 


Autumn Term-— September 30—December 20. 
Survey of the Field for Social Work, Professor Graham Taylor, 
Principles and Methods of Relief and oe Rehabilitation, Miss Edith Abbott, Mr. 
Eugene T. Lies, Mrs. Katharine M. Brigg 
Immigration, Miss Grace Abbott. 


Winter Term— January 2—March 21. 


Public Care of Children, Miss: S. P. Breckinridge, Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley. Admin- 
istration of Institutions, Mr. Alexander Johnson, Miss Julia C. Lathrop. Social 
Legislation, Professor Ernst Freund. 
he Social Movement, Leaders, History, Literature, Professor Taylor, Miss Jane 
Addams. 

Social Functions of Local Government, Professor Taylor, Mr. George C. Sikes. 


Spring Term—March 26—June 6. 

Municipal Control of Public Health and Housing; Miss S. P. Breckinridge, Miss 
Abbott, Chief Sanitary Inspector Charles B. Ball. 

Physical and Psychical Factors of Dependency and Delinquency; William Healy, M.D., 

Juvenile Psychopathic Institute. 

Industrial Conditions and Relations; Professor Taylor, Miss Breckinridge, Professor 
J. C. Kennedy, Herr Victor von Borosini. 

Social Statistics; Miss Breckinridge and Miss Abbott. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL INVESTIGATION. 


Seminar in Methods of Social Investigation; collateral to the investigation of juvenile 
dependency. 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 
Social and Municipal Museum, Travelling Exhibits, Extension Courses. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ADVANCED WORK 


Advanced work covering a seco:d year is open to students holding the certificate of 
the school or those who have received equivalent training. They will be appren- 
ticed to selected agencies for volunteer work under the joint supervision of the school 
and the agency. In the Department of Social Investigation, advanced students will 
be assigned to the more difficult aspects of the inquiry being pursued or will be 
supervised in a specialized study. 

FIELD WORK AND VISITS OF INSPECTION. 


Field work under the supervision of specialists required 15 hours each week. Weekly 
visits of inspection to public institutions and social agencies, including conferences 
with those in charge. Round table discussions of experiences on the field and of 
current events and “social literature. Settlement residence may be applied for. 

ADMISSION. 


Requiraieats college course in whole or part, Tested capacity in practical work accepted 
as equivalent. 
Tuition, $75.00 for year’s full course. Single term, $25.00. 


Apply for particulars to the Registrar, Miss Estelle B. Hunter. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 
31 West Lake Street. After September 20th, 116 Michigan Blvd. S., Chicago 
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The New York School of Philanthropy 


FIRST HALF YEAR BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


TEACHING STAFF 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


[Those whose names are marked with an asterisk give Courses in Evening School this year] 


Samuel McCune Lindsay *Henry W. Thurston Mary K. Simkhovitch 


Labor Legislation Child Welfare ‘ Social Settlements 
“Frank D. Watson M G Worthington Lawrence Veiller 
The Scientific Basis of  Sapertack of Field Work Housing 


Social Work 


*Orlando F. Lewis Gaylord S. White Lite. 
ieee arin Ae desert Delinquents Neighborhood Activities 
Porter R. Lee *James Alexander Miller Francis D. Tyson ‘ 

Family Rehabilitation Medical Sociology Social Ideas in Literature 


EVENING SCHOOL 


In addition to the important developments in the School of Philanthropy an- 
nounced in the June Bulletin, which will be sent on request to any address, it has 
been decided to offer four evening courses, identical with the corresponding 
courses in the day school. Full credit will be given for these courses towards 
satisfying the requirements for the diploma of the School. 

The first of these four courses will occupy two hours a week each throughout 
the school year and will be given on Monday and Tuesday evenings. The second, 
also a two-hour course throughout the year, will come on Thursday and Friday 
evenings. The third and fourth will occupy a double period on Wednesday even- 
ings, the third in the first semester and the fourth in the second semester. 


EVENING COURSES 1912-3 
SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF SOCIAL WORK s 2 : Mr. Watson 
(MONDAY AND TUESDAY AT 8 P.M.) 
Brief review of Economics, Sociology, Biology and 
Psychology in their bearing on Social Work. 


CHILD WELFARE 2 E Mr. Thurston 


(THURSDAY AND FRIDAY AT 8 P.M.) 
Public Care in co-operation with home: Juvenile 
Court, probation, physical examination, etc. 
Public Care as substitute for home: asylum, re- 
formatory, Juvenile Republic, etc. 
THE DELINQUENT —: : . is + Ps r P . Mr. Lewis 
(WEDNESDAYS AT 8 P, M., FIRST HALF YEAR) 
Prison systems, reformatories, indeterminate sen- 
tence, parole, probation, special courts, vagrancy, 
criminal procedure, etc. 


* MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY AND HOSPITAL SOCIAL SERVICE Dr. Miller 
(WEDNESDAYS AT 8 P. M., SECOND HALF YEAR) 

Relation between poverty and disease; social ser- 

vice departments; problems of public and private 

hygiene, tuberculosis, alcoholism, etc. 


Applications for enrollment should be made on or before Wed- 
nesday, September 30. All inquiries should be addressed to 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
105 EAST 22d ST., NEW YORK CITY 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


